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NUMBER IN LATIN 
a al Tra 
SUBSTANTIVES 
THE DISTINCTION between singular and plural 
is one of the few pieces of grammatical knowl- 
edge most English speaking students already 
have which they can apply directly to Latin. 
Most of them have learned a statement of the 
functions of the two numbers which is not very 
useful especially as applied to substantives; but 
the similarities between Latin and English usage 
are in fact so great that elementary Latin text- 
books often omit entirely any formal discussion 
of number as a grammatical category. However, 
these similarities permit the teacher to use num- 
ber as an example of a basic grammatical cate- 
gory and thus to give the student an insight into 
the techniques of grammatical analysis which 
should prove of real value to him in grasping the 
function of other more unfamiliar categories. 
The purpose of this brief treatment is to state in 
aclear, simple, and teachable form the principal 
facts of Latin usage in regard to the singular 
and plural of substantives. For bibliography and 
further discussion of specific problems see my, 
“Some Poetic Uses of the Singular and Plural of 
Substantives in Latin,’’ CP 44 (1949), 1-14. 


THERE ARE TWO common uses of the singu- 
lar number in Latin and two of the plural. 
If asked for an instance of the normal use 
of the singular most of us would choose an 
example like arma virumque cano, where 
virum refers to a single individual; for we 
have learned that the singular is used to 
refer to one person or thing and the plural 
to more than one. But, as a matter of fact, 
this type of singular is probably less com- 
mon in Latin than that found in phrases 
like terra marique or magna cum celeri- 

te. In the first example, one feels that 
the plural viros would exactly correspond 
to the singular virum. But there really is 
no plural that corresponds in the same way 
fo the singular terra in the phrase ‘terra 
marique. Similarly, in English, lands is the 
plural of a land; the form land in the phrase 
on land and sea simply has no correspond- 
ing plural, because it does not refer to a 
thing that can be counted. 

In both of these uses of the singular num- 
ber, the singular form presents the basic 
idea of the word as a unity. But the unity 
M question can be either that of individ- 
Mality or that of homogeneity. Although 
there is no handy name for these two kinds 


mMown as the double dative, for example, 


by Grace L. Beede 


in Caesar, B. G. 1. 18. 10: nam equitatui 
quem auzilio Caesari Haedui miserant 
Dumnorix praeerat. As a translation tech- 
nique, @auzxilio here is often rendered as 
“for a help,’’ but the article ‘‘a’’ is mis- 
leading. In the double dative construction, 
one of the words in the dative always re- 
fers to an individual person or thing if sin- 
gular, or to two or more if plural; the 
other is a noun, invariably singular, and 
by its meaning it indicates a classification 
or category. Besides auzilio, words com- 
monly found in this construction are: 
honori, usui, curae, and others of similar 
force. 

The uses of the plural number also fall 
under two main heads: the distributive and 
the collective. The most obvious examples 
of the distributive plural are those accom- 
panied by a numeral; for example, partes 
in the opening sentence of the Gallic Wars: 
Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. The 
essential character of the collective plural 
is seen most clearly in words for things 
which appear in the plural only or with a 
specialized meaning, such as castra. Words 
of this sort are technically known as 
pluralia tantum. It is worthy of special no- 
tice that Latin distinguishes these two types 
of plural by the form of the numeral used 
with them. ‘‘Three parts’’ is tres partes; 
“two camps’’ is bina castra; collective 
plurals are constructed with the distribu- 
tive numerals (bini, terni, etc.) which have 
a force something like ‘‘two sets of ... ,”’ 
“three sets of ... ,’’ and so on. 

To make this statement of the force of 
the singular and plural in substantives com- 
plete, one should also add that the singular 
can mean “kind of’’ and the plural ‘kinds 
of’’. The whole set of these uses of number 
can be illustrated by the word aqua. The 
singular can mean 1) water as material, 
2) a body of water, 3) a kind of water (e.g. 
salt water); the plural can mean 1) water 
appearing distributively as in waves or jets 
of water, 2) springs, 3) kinds of water 
(e.g. fresh and salt water). 

So much for the basic pattern. The chief 
difficulty that arises in understanding and 
applying it comes from our habit of regard- 
ing the singular as the word itself and the 
plural as a form, whereas actually both 
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are forms, and what we call the word it- 
self is something which we abstract from 
our experience of the various forms. 

Certain uses of the plural in Latin poetry 
often cause the student considerable diffi- 
culty. For example, words for physical 
things and objects are often put in the 
plural in Latin poetry in situations where 
the singular would be normal in prose. Thus 
Ovid says of Daphne as she fled from 
Apollo, nudabant corpora venti (Met. 1.527). 
But when we find, as we do, that Ovid 
also writes bina corpora (Fasti 2.418; Ars 
2.72), we can feel confident that in words 
of this type we have to do merely with 
normal Latin usage extended beyond the 
limits normally observed in formal prose. 
The word corpora is simply used and con- 
structed as a plurale 'tantum. Whether a 
Roman listener felt any special force in 
the plural corpora here, one cannot now 
say. Students of Latin metric point out that 
forms like corpora were well adapted to 
the dactylic rhythm of the hexameter; but 
we must also suppose that the natural pos- 
sibilities of Latin usage in general were 
well adapted to dactylic rhythm or the 
Latin poets would not have chosen to ex- 
ploit this metrical form as much as they 
did. 

Some other common words used as poetic 
pluralia tantum are: arae, colla, currus, 
ora, pectora, tela, and tecta. A good ex- 
ample from Vergil is hastilia in the phrase 
bina manu lato crispans hastilia ferro (Aen. 
1.313.). 


We also find the reverse of this usage: 
words which are normally used only in the 
plural in prose (e.g. cervices, the back of 
the neck) are often found in the singular 
in verse. Both of these usages are simply 
poetic extensions of normal idiom, and they 
are adequately explained by the principle 
of analogy. Collum is usually singular and 
cervices plural; the singular cervicem is 
influenced by the analogy of collum, and 
colla by cervices. 


In trying to grasp the whole pattern of 
relationships between the various forces of 
the singular and plural numbers, it is use- 
ful to keep in mind the distinction drawn 
above between the two forces of the sin- 
gular. When the singular normally denotes 
one of the objects referred to by the word, 
the plural means two or more of the same; 
digitus is ‘‘finger’’, digiti is ‘‘fingers’’. But 
the singular number is also used very fre- 
quently when one does not have an individ- 
ual member of a class of objects in-mind, 
e.g., amor, aqua, ira, sapientia, honor, etc. 
When these words are used in the plural 


at all, the form usually denotes specific 
instances of the quality, emotion, material, 
or whatever is denoted by the singular. 

The so-called collective singular is lin- 
guistically identical with the use of the 
singular for words of quality or material. 

A familiar example of the construction in 
Vergil is Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo dis- & 
crimine agetur (Aen. 1.574). In this line, 
the words Tros and Tyrius do not refer to 
individuals as such but rather as having 
the quality of Trojan or Tyrian. Here, and 
frequently elsewhere, the plural number 
would have expressed the poet’s meaning 
well enough; and the reverse is also true. 
In many passages, a singular would often 
be as suitable in meaning as the plural. 
The spheres of meaning of the two numbers 
are not in fact mutually exclusive; the sin- 
gular and the plural of many substantives y. 
are often virtually synonymous. When this V 
is so, the choice between them is made M 
on the same basis as it is between other re 
synonyms. 
Maurice P. CUNNINGHAM n 
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The Zeitgeist 


At regina gravi iamdudum saucia cura 
volnus alit venis, et caeco carpitur igni. 
Multa viri virtus animo, multusque 
recursat / gentis honos; haerent infixi 
pectore voltus / verbaque, nec placidam 
membris dat cura quietem. 


YHE story or Dino, the most beloved 
part of the Vergilian epic, has been 
translated more frequently than any of 
the other books in the Aeneid. Every 
Age since the 16th century has tried to 
meet the challenge of its language and 
has responded, each in its own way, to 
the challenge of its passion. Differences 
in approach and quality among the 
translators are to some unmeasurable 
extent due to variations of individual 
talent and idiosyncracy; but they are 
also due, sometimes subtly and some- 
times bluntly, to the cultural impress of 
each Age. It may therefore be possible 
to take, as a significant sample, the five 
lines quoted above, or even a single 
key word like “‘infixi’’, and by contrast- 
ing the various manners in which they 
have been translated to pinpoint, as it 


were, something of the history of Eng- 
lish cultural taste. 


One can hardly suppose it an acci- 
ient, for example, that a 16th century 
tanslator should take the ‘“‘infixi’’ of 
he fifth line to mean “imprinted” and 
a mid-twentieth one ‘‘obsession’’; nor 
sthis fantastic shift in translation due 
mere individual caprice. Neither of 
hese renderings is literal, neither even 
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as ‘Translator 


Aeneid IV. 1-5 


(Read at the Eastern Massachusetts meeting of CANE, Boston, Feb. 12) 


very accurate; yet so crucial was the 
original word to the meaning, as to the 
flavor, of the line that translators in 
widely distant Ages, the 16th and 20th, 
could suggest its full impact only by 
connecting it with contemporary revo- 
lutions in culture, the earlier one 
wrought by the invention of printing 
and the later by the contemporary ab- 
sorption in psychological analysis. It is 
this which is meant when one speaks 
of the influence of the Zeitgeist upon 
translation. 

As a rule, those who approach the 
Aeneid are predisposed, from long cul- 
tural habituation, to regard it as the 
literary epitome of the Augustan Age. 
They expect it to be profound and ma- 
jestic, grandiloquent and sonorous—as 
indeed it is. Yet a special and tricky 
problem presents itself to the transla- 
tor when he reaches Book IV; for while 
the ‘‘Augustan’’ qualities are still to be 
found here they are not so frontal and 
unambiguous as in other books. The 
theme of unrequited love ending in 
madness and suicide can hardly be 
served by Augustan sobriety alone. 
Most translators however, perhaps 
overcome by the staggering problem of 
rendering the tone of the epic as a 
whole, fail to perceive or to register 
the subtle difference in mood between 
Book IV and the other books; they 
therefore succumb to the fatal stereo- 
type of translating this book solely in 
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that ‘‘Augustan’’ manner appropriate to 
the other books. 

And not only have individual trans- 
lators failed. Whole periods of English 
cultural history have been incapable of 
responding to the story of Dido, par- 
ticularly the 18th century, which was 
itself too close to the over-all Augustan 
tone of the poem to care about Vergil’s 
subtle modulation in the Dido episode. 

We must recognize still another prob- 
lem. Book IV is not only less Augustan; 
it is still further away from the stereo- 
typed notion of Vergil as the national 
poet in that it deals frankly with the 
intimate subject of sex and its attend- 
ing guilt feelings. While one cultural 
period may crush this subject with 
heavy-handed sobriety, another will 
cloy it with sentimentality. Thus far 
the 20th century, in notably one trans- 
lation, has been ready to pay more ex- 
plicit intellectual attention to matters 
of sex than was true a century or two 
earlier and has so far best succeeded 
in finding English equivalents for Ver- 
gil’s quick and nervous description of 
Dido’s movement to suicide. Which is 
not to say, however, that the 20th cen- 
tury has produced or will necessarily 
produce the best translation of Book IV. 

I have tried to specify some of the 
problems any translator wou!'d face in 
rendering the Aeneid into English; the 
special problem faced in noticing the 
modulations of tone when Book IV is 
reached; the way in which the spirit 
of a time will imperceptibly influence 
the language of translation; and the 
further complication provided by the 
sexual texture of Vergil’s lines. And 
now it may be best to illustrate these 
generalities by turning to some of the 
more typical translations. 


THE First ENGLISH translation of Ae- 
neid IV, by Gawin Douglas (1513),1 
was born of the early Tudor enthusiasm 
for the new humanistic studies com- 
bined with a revival of interest in me- 
dieval literature. This revival was due 
to the fact that the invention of print- 
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ing was in the hands of conservative 
literary men like Caxton who preferred 
to print the traditional works of Gower, 
Lydgate and Chaucer as well as the 
Morte d’Arthur.* As a result the read- 
ers of the new press and, as it hap- 
pened, the Scots more than the Eng. 
lish, steeped themselves in this sudden 
plentiful supply of Chaucerian texts and 
produced the most vigorous English of 
the generation. Among the best of 
these literary Scotsmen was Gawin 
Douglas, bishop, clansman and poet. 
His ten-line version, in riming coup- 
lets, of the first five lines of Aeneid 
IV, evokes, when read aloud, the Can- 
terbury rhythms and solid style more 
than it does the Vergilian: 


Be this the Quene, with hevy thochtis 
unsound, 

In every vane [vein] nurisses the grene 
wound, 

Smytyn so deipe with the blind fyre of 
luf, 

Hir troublit mynd gan fra all rest 
remuf. 


Compassing the grete proues of Enee, 

The large wourschip, feil syis [many 
times] remembris sche 

Of his lynnage and folkis, for ay present 


Deip in hir breist so was his figure 
prent: 

And all his wourdis fixt, that for besy 
thocht 


None eis [ease] hir membris, nor quiet 
suffir mocht. 


It is the poet in Douglas that catches 
the real significance of the single word 
‘‘volnus”’ and freely renders it through 
the vital image of the ‘‘green wound”; 
and it is the poet again that matches 
the boldness of Milton’s ‘“‘blind 
mouths’’, in retaining literally the im- 
pact of ‘‘caeco’’ as ‘‘blind’’ flame, ir- 
stead of rendering it lukewarmly a 
‘*hidden’’ as so many subsequent trans- 
lators were to do. These are the signs 
of Douglas’ individual gifts as a poet. 
But the Zeitgeist, the 16th century, ap 
pears in his turning ‘“‘infixi’’ into 
‘prent’”? or ‘‘imprinted’’. Such risky 
anachronisms may be justified if they 
are bold rather than being merely 
quaint or curious. Certainly the rev 
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olutionary invention of printing a few 
years earlier must have made Douglas’ 
reference seem extremely bold at the 
time.+ Unfortunately, because of its 
endless repetition over the centuries 
the image no longer rouses vivid emo- 
tions either in Douglas’ version or in 
the flat variations such as ‘‘stamped’”’ 
and ‘‘engraved”’ which later translators 
regularly fell back upon. 


THE NEXT TRANSLATOR, the Earl of Sur- 
rey, caught the rough power and t» aij 
appearances borrowed outright 
imagery of Douglas.5 But he did so 
with the grace and tenderness of style 
that marked the cultivated English 
court sonneteer of the day. A pre- 
Elizabethan Elizabethan, Surrey had 
the Tudor temperament of fine frenzy 
and passion that would naturally find 
a woman like Dido a challenge to his 
imagination. And since great themes 
and growing historical moments some- 
times require great experiments, like 
Leonardo applying new pigments ca- 
tastrophically upon the walls of the 
Milan refectory, Surrey was inspired to 
cast his version into the new, 
“straunge’’ meter of blank verse, an 
experiment of incalculable importance 
to English poetry:6 


The iiij booke of Virgill 
But nowe the wounded Quene wyth hevy 


care, 

Throughout the vaines she nourisheth 
the plai, 

Surprised wyth blynde flame: and to 
her mynde 


Gan eke resort the prowes of the man, 

And honor of hys race: whyles in her 
brest 

Imprinted stacke his wordes; and pyc- 
tures forme. 

Ne to her lyms care graunteth quyet 
rest. 


THE Two ELIZaBETHAN translators of 
Vergil, Thomas Phaer and Richard 
Stanyhurst, represented less the ro- 


mantic lyric spirit of their Age than its 
humanism and scholarship. More con- 
cerned with latinizing English prosody 
than elevating the standards of Eng- 
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lish poetry, Stanyhurst (1582), in speak- 
ing of Dido’s passionate unrest, com- 
mitted such blundering lines as ‘“‘These 
carcking cratchets [anxious fancies] 
her sleeping natural hynder.’’? As for 
Phaer’s version (1558), it is still worse, 
indicating that a new kind of transla- 
tor—the type that might be called gen- 
tleman-academic—is appearing on the 
scene, and with unfortunate results for 
Vergil. Phaer betrays the insensitivity 
characteristic of the pedant turned 
poet: “She fryes in secret fyer,’’ he 
says of Dido, and at another point, 
‘her thought his face can not on- 
twyne.’’ This tortured image is sur- 
passed only by Stanyhurst’s, ‘Her 
wound fed by Venus, with firebayt 
smoldred is hooked.”’ 


By THE 17TH cENTURY, particularly 
after the Restoration, the study of the 
humanities was so widespread as to be 
pursued not only by scholars but by 
the gentleman of the day. In fact, such 
was the familiarity with the classics 
that translation became a sport prac- 
tised with skill by the so-called ‘“‘holi- 
day”’ translators, a breed of gentlemen 
who prior to the eras of Sunday paint- 
ing and week-end gardening took to 
““Englishing,’’ as they called it, the 
great poetry of the West, both ancient 
and modern.’ This may come as a sur- 
prise to those accustomed to the cliche 
of the 17th century nobleman as rake. 
Although there was a sufficiency of 
bounders and scoundrels, a minority of 
Restoration courtiers was already 
modelling itself on the idea of the gen- 
tleman of Roman “heroic virtue,’’ the 
kind of gentleman popularly associated 
with the neo-classicism of the 18th cen- 
tury. And indeed most of the 17th cen- 
tury translations suggest a quality we 
generally associate with the 18th. In 
one translation, that of John Vicars 
(1632), we may, with a deal of strain- 
ing, hear a mild echo of the Metaphysi- 
cal conventions and conceits, especi- 
ally in the second line: 


But all this while the queen with love 
sore wounded, 
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Hugs her heart’s harm, with inbred 
flames confounded. 
The man’s rare parts she mindes much, 
much does trace 
etc. etc. 


But most of the 17th century transla- 
tions show little of the Metaphysical 
knottiness or fire. Far more typical is 
the smooth, indeed all too smooth, 
translation of Edmund Waller (1658) 
done in collaboration with Sidney 
Godolphin: 
Meanwhile fanning a secret fire, 
In her own breast revolves her deepe 
Desire 
She oft reflects upon the princely grace 
Of great Aeneas, and that noble race 
From whence he springs; her wounded 
fancy feeds 
On his discourse, his high Heroick 
deeds, 
His words, his looks her waking thoughts 
imploy, 
And when she sleepes, she sees him 
with more joy, 
But seldom sleeps... 


If someone who did not know the 
authors of these lines attributed them 
to Pope, it would seem a reasonable 
assumption. For Waller, whom Pope 
praised as ‘‘smooth’’ and ‘“‘sweet,’’ 
anticipates the manner of Pope, the 
turn in English poetry from intensity to 
polish. Waller’s version, like that of 
his less famous contemporary, John 
Ogilby (1649),” suffers from the funda- 
mental difficulty that the heroic coup- 
let as a form is not very congenial to 
the tone of the Aeneid. But to what- 
ever extent this kind of conscious and 
controlled artistry may suit the other 
more Augustan books of the Aeneid, 
it hardly suits the Dido passages at 
all. In the hands of such gentlemen- 
translators, one of the most passionate 
women in all literature emerges bodi- 
less, capable of somewhat thoughtful 
but essentially flat emotions: ‘‘Nor can 
her troubled Thoughts admit repose.’’ 
This is hardly the Queen who a few 
lines later flings herse!f upon the aban- 
doned banquet-couch of Aeneas, rav- 
ished by the cold imprint left by his 
body. 


Ir BECOMES increasingly evident in 
this study that the Zeitgeist is particu- 
larly crucial for the properly sensitive 
rendering of the fifth line, ‘‘nec placi- 
dam membris dat cura quietem.’’ The 
stark simplicity of these Vergilian 
words surely leaves nothing to the im- 
agination: Dido, restless with sexual 
desire, cannot sleep. In translating this 
line in the 16th century, Douglas and 
Surrey had at least respected the 
‘“‘membris’’ and granted that Dido had 
a physical body; the more scholarly 
Phaer had mumbled something about 
her ‘carefull hart’’ that could find no 
rest, while noble Stanyhurst had dis- 
embodied her completely. Ogilby sub- 
stituted intellect, ‘‘Thought,’’ for emo- 
tion. Even Dryden (1697) missed the 
torment behind the elusive directness 
of that fifth line and instead employed 
a couplet that is practised but essenti- 
ally prosaic:1° 


His words, his looks, imprinted on her 
heart, 

Improve the passion and increase the 
smart. 


THE EPIGRAMMatTIc taste of the 18th 
century sustained the classical ideals 
of the Restoration gentlemen who had 
aspired to intellect. But where in the 
17th century coolness toward the in- 
tensity of the -Dido episode had been 
felt by a comparatively small group 
of literati, in the 18th century this emo- 
tionally reserved attitude had become 
widespread and was soon, in fact, to 
be one of the central elements of the 
Zeitgeist!1 This was partly due to the 
increase in classical learning and 
partly to an inevitable reaction to the 
unlicensed behavior of the previous pe- 
riod. In any case the 18th century Ver- 
gilians stressed all that was aristocra- 
tic, stately and formal in the re 
mainder of the poem, and thereby were 
all the less qualified for dealing with 
Vergil’s break into personal emotion in 
Book IV. Without exception all the 
translations of the Aeneid done in the 
18th century reveal a certain central 
misunderstanding almost comic in its 
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proportions; for where the Roman 
Augustan period achieved grandeur the 
18th century imitators and translators 
could only reach a stiff compromise 
between elegance and formality. 

CurtiousLy enough the 19th century, 
which is normally marked by a declin- 
ing interest in Classical learning, saw 
some fourteen different translations of 
the Aeneid appear in England and 
America. It is even more curious that 
only one of these was printed in the 
first half of the century, all the rest 
from 1855-1893, by which time interest 
had presumably declined still further. 
It is as though the loyal coterie that 
resisted that decline became even 
more devoted and reacted by produc- 
ing numerous translations. Polished 
but unventuresome, most of these well- 
bred versions soon paralyze the enthu- 
siasm of the reader.12 But some are 
inevitably more permeated by the 
Zeitgeist than others, and hence for 
our purposes deserve a notice. Cer- 
tainly the most resoundingly mid-Vic- 
torian version is that of C. R. Ken- 
nedy (1861): 


But this time the Princess felt a wound 

Deep smarting in her veins, consuming 
her 

With secret fire; 
frame 

And lineage, haunt her still, each look 
of his, 

Each spoken word, to her remembrance 
clings, 

And sleep is banished by the heart’s 
unrest. 


the Chief, his lofty 


This is not Byronic Romanticism of 
the early part of the century, but the 
cloying sentimentality of the female 
academy. Such phrases as ‘“‘to her re- 
membrance clings’’ and ‘“‘haunts’’ 
give the work its unavoidable period 
flavor. And what are we to make—in 
Vergil—of such new and unique titles 
as “Princess”? and ‘‘Chief’’? Is this 


a mere whimsicality, a desperate at- 
tempt at originality, or is it simply 
part of the contemporary romanticiz- 
ing over “‘exotic climes’, as reflected 
in the spirit of Fitzgerald’s recently 
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printed Rubaiyat (1859)1°. Perhaps it 
may have been narratives of North 
America involving Indian princesses 
and noble savage chieftans that in- 
spired Kennedy—shades of Fenimore 
Cooper that enthralled the Continent. 
In any case, when applied to the Aeneid 
the effect is unfortunate. Equally typi- 
cal of the mid-Victorian spirit is Ken- 
nedy’s interpretation of the fatal fifth 
line. To translate ‘‘membris’’ as 
‘*heart’”’ is of course indicative of the 
atrophy of the sexual impulse charac- 
teristic of that society. Almost all the 
translators of the Victorian period gent- 
ly and genteely referred to Dido’s 
‘‘membris’’ as ‘‘members’’ (a euphe- 
mism that by no means conveys the 
forthr ght meaning of the Latin) or as 
“limbs,” ‘“‘frame,’’ ‘‘heart,’’ ‘‘bosom,’’ 
or, soaring to total spirituality, as her 
‘*soul.’’ This is so typical, so exactly 
what one might expect that it is start- 
ling when the poet William Morris in 
1876 translates the fifth line with can- 
dour and accuracy: 

Nor may she give her body peace 

amidst that restless pain. 

How does it happen, one may won- 
der, that Morris, a poet linked to the 
pre-Raphaelites, should speak with 
such boldness? Perhaps it can be ex- 
plained in terms of a split within Mor- 
ris’ literary personality. Before 1877 
Morris was the practicing esthete; ut 
by that time he had felt the ills of mod- 
ern civi.ization so acutely that he 
turned to Marxist doctrine and the idea 
of Sccialism.14 His desire to translate 
the Aeneid at all was very likely part 
of his ear y romantic involvement with 
the past. But then Morris, already hard 
bitten by the truth of modern life, 
clearly recognizes that Dido is strug- 
gling with nothing less than her sexual 
desire; and he says so. The dualism, 
or rather the split in the late 19th cen- 
tury Zeitgeist, is to be seen in the five 
lines of William Morris’ translation, the 
first four being part of his mid-Vic- 
torian romanticizing, the fifth a sign 
of his growing effort to achieve moral 
realism. 
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Light-miles removed from all these 
strands of the English and continental 
Zeitgeist is a unique translation of the 
American, Thomas Vaill, which is so 
startling that it must be read to be be- 
lieved. Inspired presumably by the 
need to bring culture to the frontier 
towns of Wyoming or Arkansas (for 
surely no Eastern reader could have 
endured his version), Vaill translated 
the Fourth Book into plain talk and 
decorated his 25 cent paper-bound edi- 
tion with cartoons of Vergilian charac- 
ters clutching whisky bottles.1° Poetic- 
ally, his version is the equal of The 
Face on the Barroom Floor: 


But the poor Queen, with raging love 
oppressed, 

Nursed the fierce fire, and said she 
could not rest; 

She kept a thinking what a star was he, 

And how to heaven he traced his pedi- 
gree; 

His reputation as a warrour, 

The conversation which he talked to her, 

His clothes so gorgeous, and his style 
so steep 

Denied the Queen inwigorating sleep. 


This translation is not merely the 
work of an ‘“‘individualist,’’ but of a 
crank, of a kind that could arise only 
in the expanding but coarse frontier 
life of America in the 19th century. 
The culture that produced a Twain 
could also produce a Vaill, and in his 
fabulous version of Vergil the Western 
Zeitgeist has not merely influenced the 
work; it has swallowed it. 

Most oF THE 20TH CENTURY translations 
continued the practice of ‘‘subsituting 
a pleasing English poem for an admir- 
able original.’’ Yet enthusiasm for the 
Aeneid is great, quantitatively speak- 
ing, more than in any other century. So 
far, between 1902 and 1952 there have 
been at least eleven translations. 


As might be expected, the early ver- 
sions of the first decade of the century 
are thoroughly within the spirit of the 
19th century. Bred and educated in the 
preceding century, the translators of 
the early 20th century did not visibly 
alter their concept of the epic as they 


had formed it in their earlier train- 
ing. Thus, in 1902, Harlan Ballard quite 
naturally speaks of Dido as “‘long since 
hurt by the arrows of Cupid,’’ Cupid 
envisaged no doubt as the pink-lard 
baby with the curved bow and arrow. 


In contrast, the version of Theodore 
William of 1910 is an uneasy mixture 
of both centuries, of Romanticism and 
heavy industry: 

. .. his words, his glance, 

Cling to her heart like lingering, barbéd 


steel, 
And rest and peace from her vexed body 


fly. 


William still retains the old mood when 
he uses words like ‘‘cling’’ and ‘‘linger- 
ing’, but he is already caught up in 
the age of industrial production, air- 
flight and Freud when he refers di- 
rectly to ‘‘steel’’, ‘‘fly’’ and ‘“‘body”. 
But how he confuses them—so that 
steel is “‘lingering’’, and ‘‘barbéd’’, and 
even then not simply barbed, but cling- 
ingly ‘“‘barbéd’’! This is the Zeitgeist 
with a vengeance. 

None of the other translations, not 
even the three of 1928, indicate any 
newness of spirit or outlook. Not until 
the mid-century does the mood change 
somewhat and reverberate with the 
times. In his translation made for 
broadcast over the BBC Third Pro- 
gramme in 1950, C. Day Lewis, critic 
and poet, stated that he did it with the 
speaking-voice in mind, as he put it, 
‘“consonant with a style based on mod- 
ern speech rhythms’’.!6 Lewis’ diction 
is quite ordinary, but the speech 
rhythms” are not, and it is in these 
that the Zeitgeist betrays itself: 


But now for somewhile the queen had 
been growing more grievously 
love-sick, 
Feeding the wound with her life-blood, 
the fire biting within her, 
Much did she muse on the hero’s 
nobility, 
and much 
On his family’s fame. His looks, his 
words had gone to her heart 
And lodged there: She could get no 
peace from love’s disquiet. 
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I do not know quite what stroke of 
modernity or even of improvement 
Lewis intended to convey by these 
“speech rhythms’’. In his hands they 
are flaccid, prosy, and the last two 
lines are painfully angular and jarring. 
In trying to replace Vergilian sonority 
with modern simplicity and familiar- 
ity, Lewis has ended up with a flat 
style, reflecting a particular kind of 
anti-heroic tone found frequently 
among certain types of intellectuals, 
who in their disillusionment with the 
political ideals of the 1930’s suspect the 
capacity for grandeur in anything. Aft- 
er reading these devitalized lines how 
can we possibly imagine a Dido who 
was to go on to sorcery, madness and 
suicide? 

Much closer to the tone of Dido is the 
translation of Rolfe Humphries (1951).17 
While he too remains within the thin- 
ner taste of our age in not realizing the 
Augustan grandeur of the whole epic, 
Humphries at least has succeeded in 
sweeping Dido along in the neurotic 
tensions of our time, and in doing so 
has caught the real queen. His Dido 
does not linger and brood as in the 
previous centuries; she seems to blaze. 
Instead of indulging in the verbal pro- 
liferations, the leisurely pace of his 
predecessors, translator Humphries 
has a style that is taut and compressed, 
with an economy that is not so much a 
Latin one as it is typical of our Age 
of Impatience. Even in these five lines 
Humphries tersely rips at whole lines, 
keeps the dynamic core, and throws 
out the rest. This is of course shocking 
and, as he himself says, ‘‘unscrupu- 
lous’; it is not being true either to 
Vergil or to the Augustan Age, but it is 
part of the restlessness and tampering 
dissatisfactions of our own Zeitgeist: 


But the queen finds no rest. Deep in her 
veins 

The wound is fed; she burns with hidden 
fire. 

His manhood, and the glory of his race 

Are an obsession with her, like his 
voice, 

Gesture and countenance. 
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The 20th century Zeitgeist betrays 
itself most of all in that one word 
‘‘obsession’’. The overwhelming desire 
that Dido felt for Aeneas was, after all, 
still only a few hours old; it was not, 
technically speaking, an ‘‘obsession’’, 
an emotional experience implying a 
prolonged attrition of the spirit. Here 
Humphries has succumbed too far to 
the modern spiritual malaise. 

No aTtrEmMpT has been made here to 
evaluate these translations according to 
their poetic merits, but simply to see 
how these reflect the spirit of the age 
that produced them. On the translation 
of that one word “‘infixi’’ hangs what 
is meant by the influence of the Zeit- 
geist. To convey its full impact, as we 
have seen, two ages connected it with 
great contemporary cultural revolu- 
tions. But to the Roman too it had been 
a very Roman experience; for taken 
literally, ‘‘infixi’? means be 
pierced, as by a sword’’. 

TuHatia Howe 

The Buckingham School, Cambridge 


NoTEs 

1 Douglas, Gawin, The XII Bukes of Eneados 
of the famose Poete Virgill. He began his trans- 
lation in 1512 and it was finished as he says in 
his epilogue: 

Apon the fest of Mary Magdelan, 

Fra Crystis byrth—the dait quha list to heir. 

A thousand fyve hundreth and threttyn zeir, 
which is to say, on July 22, 1513. Watt, L. M., 
Douglas’s Aeneid. Cambridge, Eng. 1920. I should 
like to acknowledge the help and knowledge my 
husband has tendered me with measureless gen- 
erosity in the preparation of this paper. 

2 Baugh, A., A Literary History of England. 
New York, 1948. II 315. 

3 Baugh, A., op. cit. (supra n.2) 317ff. 

4Douglas was replete with anachronisms. 
Among the far-fetched is his translation for the 
Bacchantes as the ‘‘Nuns of Bacchus’’. Watt, 
L. M., op. cit (supra n.1) 80f. It should be noted 
that in Middle English the term “‘print’”’ had long 
been used to signify ‘“‘the impress made in a 
plastic material by a stamp, seal, die or the 
like."". OED. However, the special power of 
Douglas's use of the word must surely have de- 
rived from the fact that it referred to what was 
then a revolutionary step forward in technology. 

5 Hartman, H., Surrey’s Fourth Boke of Virgill. 
New York, 1933. Watt, L. M., op. cit (supra n.1) 
76. Baugh, A., op. cit. (supra n.2) 339ff. 

6 Ascham, in his Scholemaster (1570), in criti- 
cizing Surrey’s new verse complained that he had 
not yet ‘‘fullie hitte perfite and trew versifying,”’ 
that his metrical feet were ‘‘without joyntes, that 
is to say, not distinct by trew quantitie of silla- 
bles . . being born deformed, unnatural and 
lame, verie unseemlie to look upon exept to men 
that be gogle eyed them selves.’’ T. S. Eliot, 
however, with more of the literary history of 
England to judge from, regards Surrey’s experi- 
ment in verse as ‘‘the instrument without which 
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the Elizabethan drama would have been impossi- 
ble.’’ Selected Essays 1917-1932. New York, 1932, 
82. 

7 Conington, J., Vergilius. Boston, 1880. Baugh, 
A., op. cit (supra n.2) 436 and n.14. Thomas Nashe 
described Stanyhurst’s metre as ‘‘a foul, lumber- 
ing, boisterous, wallowing measure’’. Thomas 
Phaer, too, was not a poet profess_onally, but 
‘“‘sollicitour to the king and quene’s majesties’’, 
and ‘‘doctour of physike’’. 

8 Conington, J., op. cit (supra n.7) XX. Among 
these holiday-translators may be included such 
names as Sidney Godolphin (1658), Sir Robert 
Howard (1660), James Harrington (1659). 

John Og translation, as the best, certain- 
ly in the 17th century before Dryden's, is worth 
noting for its use of the heroic couplet: 

Meantime the Queen, wounded with deep 

desire, 

Bleeds inward and consumes in hidden Fire. 

Much on his Birth, much on his Gallant 


Deeds of Caesar . . . has been supplanted in our schools 
His Looks and Language, her sick Fancy by such syllabub trash as Parlez-vous and Book- 
feeds: : ; keeping, has been kicked out tu make room for 


Nor can her troubled Thoughts admit repose. 

10 It does not seem proper to overlook the rest 
of Dryden's translation of these lines since it was, 
after all, though a successful failure, still the 
most celebrated translation of the Aeneid: 

But anxious cares already seized the queen: 

She fed within her veins a flame unseen: 

The hero's valour, acts and birth inspire 

Her soul with love, and fan the secret fire. 

His words, his looks, imprinted in her heart, 

Improve the pass'on, and increase the smart. 

11W. H. Melmoth, for example, in translating 
these lines on Dido's feelings (1790?), found it 
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the weakness of the heroine: ‘‘Dido endeavours to 
persuade herself, that it was the exalted merit 
and virtue of the hero, not his person that she 
was fond of: the usual and natural artifice of 
this insinuating passion of love."’ 
12 Moreover these holiday-translators were given 
to writing prefaces that generally begin: ‘It is 
with unfeigned diffidence that I offer to the public 
a new attempt... the result of study and delight 
for more than forty years, etc., etec.’’ For true 
appreciation of his task and of poetry there is 
none to equal John Long’s (1879) statement in 
his preface that though the Aeneid is an im- 
mortal poem, “the world could better lose it all 
than a psalm of David, or a verse of Whittier’’! 
183 Chew, S. A Literary History of England, 
New York, 1948. V. 1416-18. 
14 Chew, S., Op. cit (supra n.13) 1430-8. 
15 As Vaill states in his preface: ‘‘. . . to coun- 
teract one of the most alarming symptoms of 
classical learning in our times. The poet laureate 


Brewer’s Familiar Science and a whole brood of 
contemptible Oologies, that are no more a sub- 
stitute for Virgil than burnt beans are for old 
Java. And even those who do set cut to become 
acquainted with the bard are so infected with 
the general disposition to slight him that you 
shall find their Virgil thumbed and soiled for the 
first eighty lines of the Aeneid, while the re- 
mainder of the volume is left as new, and for- 
ever remains as new, as when it left the book- 
binder’s hands.”’ 

16 Lewis, C. Day, The Aeneid of Virgil. New 
York, 1952. 

17 Humphries, R., The Aeneid of Virgil. New 
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(A. Furtwangler, Die Antiken Gemmen. 
Pl. LVI) 


THE TROPAION OF 
IWO-JIMA 


NE oF THE FINEST photographs of 
World War II captures for all pos- 
terity the proud moment of victory: the 
Marines raising Old Glory on conquered 
Iwo-Jima. The striking dynamism of 
that group — not posed or rehearsed — 
has now been perpetuated in a monu- 
ment, to be erected in Washington. 
That moment of triumph seems to 
have been anticipated, some 1940 years 
earlier, by the famous gem-cutter 
Dioscurides. Our picture shows a de- 
tail from the celebrated gemma Augus- 
tea wrought by the artist for the em- 
peror Augustus (d. 14 A.D.). We see 
the erection of a tropaeum or victory 
monument, crowned by the traditional 
spoils of war: the vanquished enemy’s 
helmet, tunic and shield. Two high- 


Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, 


State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 


Iowa. 


ranking Roman officers, discernible as 
such by their Greek-type body armor 
and sash, are raising the monument, 
assisted by two kilted privates. A pin- 
ioned German prisoner looks angry and 
defiant, while his wife sits in an attitude 
of sorrow and dejection. 

It is believed that the gem commem- 
orates the victories, in Germany and 
Pannonia, of Prince Tiber-us, Augustus’ 
heir and later successor, which allows 
us to date this work between the years 
7 and 14 A.D. 

Harry C. SCHNUR 

Forest Hills, L. I. 


SERPERE IN PROPERTIUS 


NE OF THE rFingst, and least appre- 
ciated, metaphors in Propertius 
occurs in 3.13.64. In this elegy, a denun- 
ciation of Roman greed and luxury, 
Propertius warns his countrymen that 
mighty Rome is fast disintegrating, is 
actually on the point of collapse, be- 
cause of her excessive interest and 
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pride in wealth and luxury (3.13.60): 


frangitur ipsa suis Roma 


bonis. 


superba 


But no one, says Propertius, believes 
him—just as no one believed Cassandra 
when she alone warned the Trojans that 
the horse was a treacherous thing, a 
snake crawling onto Troy (3.13.64): 


fallacem patriae serpere dixit equum.? 
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Although serpere is a striking meta- 
phor, we get no comment on it from 
editors like Lemaire, Hertzberg, Pa- 
ley, Butler, or Butler and Barber. Roth- 
stein (Die Elegien des Sextus Proper- 
tius, Berlin, 1924) comments on it, but 
rather inadequately. ‘‘The threatening 
danger of the wooden hor-e,’’ says he, 
‘tis depicted here under the figure of a 
snake which advances unnoticed to- 
ward its victim; that is why Proper- 
tius, who wants to offer his reader 
something unusual, can say serpere of 
a horse.’’ Meusel (Curae Propertianae, 
Diss. inaug., Lipsiae, 1902), however, 
who seldom comments on Propertius’s 
metaphors except to say such things 
as (1) nihil est, quod valde differut ab 
aliorum poetarum usu, (2) etiam hace 
Graecorum inventio est, (3) ne hic qui- 
dem... quod exquisitius sit aut auda- 
cius invenias, felt inspired to pause on 
this particular metaphor. He disagrees 
with Rothstein’s etwas ungewohnliches 
and tries to apologize for serpere thus: 
“Propertius evidently forgot for the 
moment that he was talking about a 
wooden horse, of which he should have 
said advenire or adcurrere (though ei- 
ther would have been bold), but the 
peril lurking in the wooden horse 
worked so upon the imagination of Pro- 
pertius that there suddenly popped into 
his head the image of a snake which 
secretly and furtively steals toward its 
prey.’’ And Kuinoel (Propertii Carm- 
ina, Lipsiae, 1805), who is generally 
somewhat helpful in the matter of Pro- 
pertian metaphors, says merely this: 
“‘Serpere eleganter pro ire.” 

Yet we must condemn neither the 
scholars who reserve comment on ser- 
pere nor those who comment inade- 
quately on it because only recently 
have modern writers (like Richards, 
Empson, and Spurgeon) taught us to 
think critically on the subject of meta- 
phor. Whether we agree or disagree 
with the views of the New Critics on 
this subject, we would do well, I think, 
to ponder over this recommendation of 
Richards; “A better understanding of 


metaphor is one of the aims which an 
improved curriculum of literary studies 
might well set before itself.’’ 
Nevertheless, Rothstein was wrong in 
thinking that Propertius was merely 
seeking to offer his readers an unusual 
word. So was Meusel in suggesting that 
Propertius almost forgot that he was 
describing a wooden horse and that the 
proper word, therefore, should have 
been something like advenire or ad- 
currere, bold though he considered ei- 
ther one of them. Meusel’s recommen- 
dation eliminates the metaphor; Roth- 
stein’s explanation belittles Proper- 
tius’s poetic genius. Serpere could not 
have been chosen merely because it 
was unusual. A poet considers many 
words, seeking always the right one, 
which often leaps into his head as if by 
inspiration. I doubt whether Proper- 
t'us could tell us exactly why he chose 
serpere. There were probably several 
reasens for it—all of which may have 
come flocking into his head at once. 
And Propertius found serpere good. 
The metaphor was good because, in 
the first place, Propertius saw the re- 
semblance between these two entirely 
different things: the wooden horse and 
the snake. That is one of the peculiar 
talents of a poet—to see the identity be- 
tween two unidentical objects. The sim- 
ilarity which Propeztius saw in these 
two dissimilar objects was, of course, 
their treachery. In the second place, 
the metaphor is good because it brings 
to mind a passage from Vergil. a pas- 
sage which Propertius had no doubt 
heard read — the destruction of Lao- 
coon and his two sons by the serpents. 
The wooden horse, like those snakes, 
would strangle Troy also. In the third 
place, the word serpere is good because 
it lends incredibility and unintelligibil- 
ity to Cassandra’s prophecy. In other 
words, the metaphor is good because 
it seems confused, as it should seem, 
coming as it does from Cassandra. Con- 
fused her language had also been in 
Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, a play with 
which Propertius was undoubtedly fa- 
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NEGATIVE 


miliar. And finally, the metaphor ser- 
pere is good because it seems to refer 
specifically to that one line in Aeschy- 
lus’s tragedy where Cassandra calls 
Clytemnestra a serpent (1233): ‘‘What 
odious monster shall I fitly call her? 
An amphisbaena?”’’ 

Any one or all of these reasons for 
choosing serpere may have been in the 
mind of Propertius when he decided 
upon it, producing, thereby, a good 
metaphor. I do not think that he was 
looking for an unusual word or that he 
forgot for the moment that he was de- 
scribing a wooden horse. 

MarcELLINO 

The Barnard School for Boys 

Fieldston, New York 


NoTES 


1The adjective superba, cleverly placed be- 
tween Roma and bonis, seems zeugmatic and to 
mean mighty, magnificent (when leaning toward 
Roma) and excessively proud of (when leaning 
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toward bonis). The strategic position of frangitur 
(first word in the line, for emphasis) to contrast 
with superba (near the other end of the line) also 
seems deliberate. The zeugmatc nature of 
superba renders most translations of th‘s line 
unimaginative and ineffectual. Cf. Butler (Loeb): 
‘“‘Rome is being shattered by her own prosperity.”’ 
This note is, I hope, not irrelevant. It is meant 
to stress this point: that Propertius was quite 
conscious of his technique, his vocabulary, and 
especially his metaphors. 

2 Note here also the craftsmanship which Pro- 
pertius displays: fallacem and equum at opposite 
ends of the line, the emphasis which fallacem 
receives as the first word in the line and the 
added emphasis given to it by the spondaic nature 
of the word, the sibilance in serpere dizxit, and 
the strong emphasis serpere receives following 
as it does the caesura. The translations of this 
line are generally quite disappointing: Gantillon: 
“She alone declared that the horse was a trick 
and a snare’’; Butler: “She only cried that, 
freighted with treachery, the horse stole on her 
home"’; Paganelli: ‘‘Seule a dire qu’avec le 
chavel de bois se glisserait dans la ville une 
ruse funeste a la patrie’’; Lipparini: ‘‘Ella sola 
seppe predire alla patria la frode del cavallo’’; 
Phillimore: “She alone said that the Horse which 
crept against them was fraught with deceits to 
ruin her country.”’ 


{If P. was thinking of rollers or low 
wheels beneath (rotarum lapsus, Aen. 2.235f) 
rather than of the stiff legs of the horse, the 
word is still more acceptable. (Ed.)] 


Variations On a Negative Pattern 


HE STRENGTHENING or itemizing of 

a general negation by two or more 
coordinate neque’s is common to all 
periods of Latin literature and _ sur- 
vives in the modern Romance lan- 
guages. Here is a typical examp'e from 
Cicero Arch. 11: numquam enim hic 
neque suo neque amicorum iudicio re- 
vincetur. In this note I discuss two pas- 
sages of Latin poetry which involve 
some difficulties, in which the just 
mentioned pattern of strengthened or 
itemized negation seems to me to ap- 
pear in unusual but recognizable and 
explainable forms. 


I 


The first variation seems to occur in 
Vergil Aen. 4.529-31, here quoted in its 
context: 


nox erat et placidum carpebant fessa 
soporem / corpora per terras, siluaeque 
et saeua quierant / aequora, cum medio 
uoluuntur sidera lapsu; /cum_ tacet 


omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque uolucres, 

quaeque lacus late liquidos, quaeque 
aspera dumis / rura tenent, somno posi- 
tae sub nocte silenti. / [lenibant curas 
et corda oblita laborum.] / at non infelix 
animi Phoenissa neque umquam / solui- 
tur in somnos, oculisue aut pectore 
noctem / accipit. 


According to that one of the tradi- 
tional interpretations which ignores the 
suspect vs. 528 and places the at non 
infelix animi Phoenissa of vs. 529 in 
contrast to the whole idea of repose 
which precedes, vss. 529-531 are trans- 
lated thus: ‘‘But not so the soul-racked 
Phoenician queen; she never sinks to 
sleep, nor draws the night into eyes or 
heart (Loeb).’’ 


It is difficult to connect infelix Phoe- 
nissa closely and surely with any spe- 
cific verbal idea: one must either go 
back to carpebant . . . soporem in vs. 
522 or to quierant in 523, unless one 
retains vs. 528 and supplies the pre- 
dicate from lenibant.1 However, it is 
also possible to cite from Georg. 3.349 
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and 4.530 negations of preceding gen- 
eral ideas instead of negations of spe- 
cific verbs; and some readers admire 
the striking contrast and finality of 
“All nature slept—but not Dido.’’? 

But the passage can also be read 
straightforwardly and naturally with no 
pause for reflection, according to the 
pattern non: neque... -ue: “But the 
soul-racked Phoenician queen neither 
ever sinks to sleep, nor draws the night 
into eyes or heart.’’ 

The literature of the Golden Age pro- 
vides two passages which exhibit a 
mixture of negative and positive con- 
junctions carrying on a general nega- 
tion. Cicero writes in Att. 3.19.2: 


. non deseram neque optimi atque 
unici fratris miseras ac _ luctuosas 
preces nec Sesti ceterorumque promissa 
nec spem aerumnosissimae mulieris 
Terentiae nec miserrimae [mulieris] 
Tullialae obsecrationem et fidelis lit- 
teras tuas. (italics mine.) 


The et which extends the negative pat- 
tern is not so far from the last nec that 
Cicero’s use of it need be laid to his 
forgetting that he was using this nega- 
tive pattern. And Vergil himself sim- 
ilarly extends the negative pattern by 
the use of aut in Aen. 11.801f.: nihil 
ipsa nec aurae / nec sonitus memor 
aut uenientis ab aethere teli.3 


It is true that both the Ciceronian 
and the Vergilian passage just cited 
show the normal pattern, general nega- 
tive followed by at least two neque’s, 
plus a positive conjunction; whereas 
Aen. 4.529-31 shows, according to my 
interpretation, general negative fol- 
lowed by one negative and one positive 
conjunction. But I consider this no ser- 
ious obstacle to seeing an analogical 
variant upon the normal pattern in a 
passage which can be read naturally as 
I suggest.4 And while it is true that in 
both Georg. 3.349 and 4.530 non is used 
rather loosely to negate preceding gen- 
eral ideas, in neither passage are there 
disjunctive conjunctions like the neque 
and -we seen here to suggest that the 
negation is itemized. 


PAUL R. MURPHY 


II 


Juvenal 12.101-104 presents an anaco- 
luthon easily remedied by changes in 
the word order. The passage describes 
the servile thanksgiving sacrifices of 
will hunters: 

. existunt qui promittant heca- 
tomben, / quatenus his non sunt nec 
uenales elephanti, /nec Latio aut us- 
quam sub nosiro sidere talis / belua 
concipitur. 

. there will be some to vow heca- 
tombs, not elephants, indeed, seeing 
that elephants are not for sale, nor 
does that beast breed in Latium, or 
anywhere beneath our skies (Loeb).” 
The peculiarity that in vs. 102 the hic 
precedes the non instead of following 
the nec in a regular subordinate posi- 
tion is removed by ordering the words 
thus: quatenus non nec sunt hic uenales 
elephanti / nec Latio . . . I believe that 
the simplicity of my explanation makes 
it preferable to that of J.E.B. Mayor:5 
‘“‘We should expect nec venales, nec 
concepti, but the construction is var- 

The alternative interpretation of J.D. 
Lewis® has syntactic merit: ‘‘. . . since 
here there are no elephants even for 
sale, nor indeed in such a huge beast 
generated in Latium or anywhere u- 
der our sky.’’ Several authors? do pro- 
vide such examples of nec ‘‘not even” 
reinforcing another negative as does 
Martial 5.62.5: nulla tegit fractos nec 
inanis culcita lectos. ‘‘No cushion—not 
even one without stuffing—covers my 
broken couches (Loeb).’’ But there is 
little point in saying that at Rome the 
eager will hunters cannot even get ele 
phants for money (how else would they 
get them?). Rather, it seems likely 
that Juvenal either so arranged his 
words as to effect balance between hic 
and Latio or followed the line of least 
resistance in writing a metrical line, 
in either case sacrificing logical ar- 
rangement of the regular pattern of 
negation. 

Paut R. Murpxy 

Ohio University 

(Notes on page 287) 
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Some Roman Dinner ‘Tables 


N THESE pays when the UN., Greek 

Relief, etc., have been putting be- 
fore the public recipes for foreign 
dishes, it would seem permissible for 
a would-be classicist to turn aside from 
some more scholarly theme to consider 
the fare of the old Romans, their man- 
ner of dining, and the appointments of 
their tables. It seems very clear that 
the meals of the early Romans were 
relatively simple, and that as time went 
on there was a tendency toward the use 
of more and more exotic foods; against 
the extravagance of which, as the trend 
reached its peak in the latter half of the 
first century of the Empire, some of the 
contemporary writers rebelled. It is 
true of course that in the comedies of 
Plautus one finds now and then pictures 
of sumptuous banquets given by rich 
masters, banquets graced with such 
strange foods as turtle doves and varie- 
ties of expensive birds and fish, which 
are very frequently described in the 
wistful words of some longing slave. 
But it seems questionable in the light 
of some of the early sumptuary laws 
which aimed to restrain the expendi- 
tures for the table, how true to life these 
descriptions are, and whether they were 
not either taken from the texts of the 
Greek New Comedy! or invented by 
Plautus as a means of creating humor. 

Looked at in the barest outline, the 
day’s fare of the upper class Roman 
consisted of three meals.? Breakfast, 
eaten in most instances shortly after 
sunrise, offered salted bread, milk or 
wine, and sometimes eggs or cheese. 
Luncheon followed about the middle of 
the day and included fruit, salad, eggs, 
meat or fish, vegetables, and sometimes 
cheese. The main meal of the day — 
the one which will chiefly concern us 
here — the dinner, which lasted often 
for several hours, came late in the 
afternoon or early evening, and was 
an occasion accompanied by different 
forms of entertainment, such as read- 


ing, acting, singing, and dancing. The 
men regularly reclined on couches as 
did the women too during the period of 
the Empire, though prior to that time 
the women, especially those of high 
social position, seem to have sat dur- 
ing the meal. First there were hors 
d’oeuvres such as_ eggs, shellfish, 
onions, radishes, and lettuce; though 
the lettuce Martial,* well on in the first 
century of the Empire, remarked had 
been wont to be served at the close of 
the dinner in the days of their grand- 
fathers rather than at the beginning — 
lettuce, which the author of the More- 
tum remarks brought “pleasing relief 
to sumptuous banquets.’’4 There fol- 
lowed various courses of fish, meat, and 
fowl with vegetables. For dessert there 
was fruit, either dried or fresh, cakes, 
nuts, and sweets. And wine was drunk 
in increasing amounts as the meal 
progressed. It was probably in this last 
meal that the growing excesses mainly 
showed themselves. 

In an age luxurious with the banquets 
in which it indulged, Juvenal in Satire 
XI deplores the extravagance of those 
who had little in the way of means and 
yet ruined themselves for the pleasures 
of the table, exceeding in their expendi- 
tures what they could actually afford. 
He goes on to invite his friend Persicus 
to a simple feast, the viands of which 
are to be provided from his Tiburtine 
farm — a banquet, he tells us, such as 
was served with great simplicity in the 
days of old. 

In what follows the reader gets a 
glimpse of a Roman dinner table well 
over two thousand years ago in the days 
of such simple early Romans as Cato 
and Fabricius. In these days the fare 
of the consuls, senators, dictators, was 
plain: a plump kid, the tenderest of the 
flock with more milk in him than blood, 
wild asparagus, gathered by the bailiff’s 
wife, and some large eggs warm with 
their bits of hay together with the hens 
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that laid them. In addition there were 
grapes, ‘‘kept half the year as fresh as 
when they hung upon the tree; pears 
from Signia and Syria and in the same 
baskets fresh-smelling apples that rival 
those of Picenum.’’® Such were the 
ordinary dinners of those noted individ- 
uals; but there were extras for special 
feast days — a side of dried pork, with 
the addition of some fresh meat if there 
chanced to be a sacrifice to provide it. 
In those days the diners reclined on 
couches which were small with sides 
unadorned, while the tables were home- 
grown, made of the host’s own trees — 
an old chestnut perhaps which had been 
blown down by the blast of the south- 
west wind and kept for the purpose. 

No doubt it was for meals such as 
these that the recipes of Cato which 
have come down to us in his De Agri- 
cultura were designed. These in spite 
of their antiquity have, at least in their 
form, a decidedly modern sound. Let 
us look at one of them. ‘‘Make kneaded 
bread this way,’’ he says. ‘‘Wash the 
hands and the kneading board well. 
Put flour on the kneading board, add 
water gradually and work it thcroughly. 
When you have worked it well, mold it, 
and bake it under a cover of earthen- 
ware.’’ ® There are directions too for 
making sacrificial cakes, flat pastry, 
spiral pastry, ‘‘globe cakes,’’ ‘‘pot 
cake,”’ ball pastry, sweet pudding, and 
Punic porridge, several kind of wine; 
and recipes for pickling and preserving 
olives, for salting hams and so forth, in 
all cases dealing with the simplest 
foods. 

Such frugality among the early Ro- 
mans and the moderation which they 
showed in their food were the result not 
only of strict discipline at home but also 
of provisions set forth in numerous laws 
which very rigidly dictated the amounts 
beyond which one might not go in his 
expenditures on dinners.‘ But with the 
steady relaxing of these laws from the 
beginning of the first Century B.C. on, 
excesses in eating seem to have grown 
rapidly and already in the later years 


of the Republic we find M. Terentius 
Varro attacking in his satire the glut- 
tony which led to an avid search for 
dainties from all parts of the known 
world: a peacock from Samos, a wood- 
cock from Phrygia, cranes from Media, 
a kid from Ambracia, a young tunny 
from Chalcedon, a lamprey from Tar- 
tessus, codfish from Pessinus, oysters 
from Tarentum, cockles from Sicily, a 
swordfish from Rhodes, pike from Cili- 
cia, nuts from Thasos, dates from 
Egypt, and acorns from Spain.® 

And Varro was interested not only in 
the food served, but also in the order 
and arrangement of the meal itself. 
The number of the guests, he says, 
should be not less than three nor more 
than nine. Too large a number tends to 
get disorderly. The group should be 
nice, the place of the banquet should be 
well chosen, the time fit, and the prep- 
aration not neglected. Nor should one 
invite too talkative or too silent guests, 
since eloquence is appropriate to the 
Forum and the courts but silence to the 
bedchamber and not to a dinner. Nor 
should the conversation be about anx- 
ious and perplexing affairs but divert- 
ing and cheerful, combining profit with 
a certain interest and pleasure, such 
conversation as tends to make our 
character more refined and agreeable. 
“This,’’ he says, ‘‘will relate to the 
common experience of life, which we 
have no leisure to discuss in the Forum 
and amid the press of business. Furth- 
ermore the host ought rather to be free 
from meanness than overelegant,”’ and, 
he adds, ‘‘At a banquet not everything 
should be read, but such things as are 
at once edifying and enjoyable.”’ * He 
further mentions what the nature of the 
dessert should be, using a very general 
term for it, bellaria, which might refer 
to any number of desserts. He uses the 
word in a double sense, referring to 
things which are sweetest to the taste 
and pleasantest in their after-effects. 
“Those sweetmeats,’’ he says, “are 
sweetest which are not sweet; for har- 
mony between the delicacies and diges- 
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ROMAN DINNER TABLES 


tion are not to be counted on.’’ 19 

One of Varro’s contemporaries, T. 
Pomponius Atticus, was apparently un- 
influenced by a tendency toward ex- 
travagance, and showed great sim- 
plicity in the matter of the food which 
he served. He was one of the wealthiest 
men of the late Republic, and one who 
gave great select parties to which his 
fellow Romans were glad to be invited. 
He made of them intellectual occasions 
emphasizing matters of discussion 
much more than what he offered his 
guests in the way of a repast. His 
friend Cicero remarks that he often 
served those who dined with him very 
common vegetables on very costly 
dishes.11 One suspects that he be- 
grudged the making of any large outlay 
for food, for though he was a man of 
great wealth he seems to have been 
consistently tenacious of his money. 
Cornelius Nepos, his biographer who 
had access to his accounts, notes that 
he spent only the equivalent of thirty 
dollars a month on his table.1!2 

A generation later the poet Horace, 
in the simple delight and seclusion of 
his Sabine farm, reacting against the 
luxury of the time, seems to have made 
it his habit to take himself home at the 
close of the day to a ‘‘plate of onions, 
pulse, and pancakes.’’ ‘‘My supper,” 
he says, ‘‘is served up by three slaves, 
and a white stone slab supports two 
cups with a ladle. By them stand a 
cheap salt-cellar, a jug and saucer of 
Campanian ware.’’13 And of equal 
simplicity was his luncheon which he 
says was just enough to keep him from 
spending the day with an empty stom- 
ach. It is plain fare too to which he 
invites Torquatus in Epistle 1.5, nothing 
but vegetables (olus omne) to be helped 
out by wine which was bottled in the 
second consulship of Taurus, which 


came from the good wine growing dis- 
trict between Minturnae and Petrinum 
near Sinuessa — respectable but not 
choice wine, the commentators remark. 
Horace was far from rich, and he warns 
his patron, the wealthy Maecenas, that 
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with him he, Maecenas, will drink 
cheap Sabine wine out of modest cups, 
which he had not long ago stored away 
sealed in a Grecian jar — since he him- 
self cannot afford the choice Caecuban 
and Formian wines of Latium or the 
Calenian and Falernian wines of Cam- 
pania which grace the table of Mae- 
cenas.!4 

It is equally plain fare which Horace 
represents Alpheius as favoring in the 
Second Epode. Alpheius, the usurer, 
having momentarily turned farmer, 
speaks against the exotic foods which 
were clearly the fashion of the day and 
prefers the simple ‘‘unbought’’ meal, 
the materials for which can be had from 
his own lands. ‘‘Not the Lucrine oysters 
could please me more,”’ he says, ‘“‘nor 
the turbot — not the Afric fowl nor the 
Ionian pheasant would make for me a 
repast more savory than olives gath- 
ered from the richest branches of the 
trees, or the plant of the meadow- 
loving sorrel, and mallows wholesome 
to the ailing body, or than the lamb 
slain at the feast of Terminus, or a kid 
rescued from the wolf.’’ 15 

One product of the overindulgence of 
Post Augustan Rome was the notorious 
epicure M. Gavius Apicius, who fiour- 
ished during the time of Tiberius. His 
name became synonymous with glutton. 
He was probably the most famous gour- 
met of antiquity. The historian Taci- 
tus1!6 refers to him as a rich man and 
a prodigal. He has been credited with 
a brief work on gravies, but the Coelii 
Apicii de re coquinaria cannot be 
ascribed to him since it is a consider- 
ably later work. Seneca, who cries out 
against the senseless and unnecessary 
indulgence in expensive and foreign 
foods,17 speaks of Apicius as ‘‘a pro- 
fessor of the cook-shop, who defiled the 
age with his teaching,’’ 18 and he re- 
counts the story of his having ended his 
life by poison, because when he reck- 
oned his resources which were left him 
after his extravagances and found he 
had only ten million sesterces left, he 
considered he would be living in ex- 
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treme starvation on that amount of 
money.!9 And again,?9 pointing to 
Nomentanus (a notorious spendthrift) 
and Apicius, he says: ‘‘Look at them 
digesting, as they say, the blessings of 
land and sea, and reviewing the crea- 
tions of every nation arrayed upon their 
board. See them too upon a heap of 
roses, gloating over their rich cookery, 
while their ears are delighted by the 
sound of music, their eyes by specta- 
cles, their palates by savours; soft and 
soothing stuffs caress with their warmth 
the length of their bodies, and, that the 
nostrils may not meanwhile be idle, the 
room itself, where sacrifice is being 
made to Luxury, reeks with varied per- 
fumes. You will recognize that these 
are living in the midst of pleasures, and 
yet it will not be well with them, be- 
cause what they delight in is not good.’’ 

Undoubtedly Pliny the Younger would 
have agreed with Seneca. He clearly 
preferred the simpler menu. There is 
the occasion on which he accepts the 
invitation of Catilius Severus to sup- 
per, but begs him to dismiss him early 
and to treat him frugally.21 He asks 
that their table abound only in philo- 
sophical conversation and that that be 
not too long continued. Like Atticus he 
puts the emphasis here on the intel- 
lectual at the expense of the food. At 
another time he writes to Calvisius 
Rufus?? describing a seemingly taste- 
fully served dinner which he had had 
with Spurinna — an elegant and frugal 
repast, he calls it, served up in plain 
and antique plate. There were comed- 
ians for entertainment in the intervals 
between the courses, and there was 
prolonged sitting over the wine with ‘‘so 
much affability and politeness’’ that 
none of the guests thought it tedious. 
Pliny pronounces the evening’s enter- 
tainment as the sort of thing he himself 
would care to emulate. 


Elsewhere?? he _ writes Septicius 


Clarus, who had failed to keep his 
appointment to dine with him, and hav- 
ing duly reminded him of the expense to 
which he had gone, he recounts the 


items he had planned to serve: a lettuce 
and three snails apiece, with two eggs, 
barley water, some sweet wine and 
snow, olives, beets, gourds, onions, and 
he adds, a thousand other things no less 
elegant, with an interlude for the re- 
hearsal of a poem, or a piece of music 
—or both. This is indeed no mean 
feast, and indeed seems to lack the 
simplicity which he seemed to ask from 
Severus. But if one compares it with 
the dinner that Martial partially de- 
scribes in the fifty-second epigram of 
the eleventh book for Julius Cerialis, it 
seems pretty safe to say that it was an 
average dinner. When one reads the 
account?4 which Pliny gives Avitus of 
his supping with a person who in his 
opinion lives in splendor combined with 
economy but in Pliny’s in a sordid and 
expensive manner, one feels certain 
that Pliny himself favored at least a 
middle ground in the matter of the 
table. 

The increasing tendency during the 
Empire toward more sumptuous din- 
ners led eventually to satire at the 
hands of Juvenal and Petronius. Here 
we find not only considerable insight 
into the food served but also into the 
appointments of the meal. ‘‘Nowa- 
days,’’ regrets Juvenal, ‘‘a rich man 
takes no pleasure in his dinner — his 
turbot and his venison have no taste, 
his unguents and his roses no perfume 
— unless the broad slabs of his dinner- 
table rest upon a ramping, gaping leop- 
ard of solid ivory, made of the tusks 
sent to us by the swift-footed Moor from 
the portal of Syene, or by the still 
duskier Indian — or perhaps shed by 
the monstrous beast in the Nabatean 
forest when too big or too heavy for his 
head. These are the things that give 
good appetite and good digestion; for 
to these gentlemen a table with a leg 
of silver is like a finger with an iron 
ring.’”’ 25 This is quite different from 
the table made from the kost’s own 
trees in the time of Cato the Censor. As 
for the food, Juvenal mentions a mag- 
nificent feast of hares and _ sows’ 
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paunches, of boars and antelopes, of 
Scythian fowls and tall flamingoes and 
Gaetulian gazelles. 

All of this is not to the liking of 
Juvenal himself, who prefers a simpler 
meal served up, not by Phrygian and 
Lycian youths bought at great price, 
but by raw, untutored youngsters from 
his own locality. The knives will be of 
bone and not of ivory, and the wine 
which was bottled on the hills among 
which he was born will be served in 
cups of common earthenware bought 
for a few cents. He will have as an 
accompaniment to the meal no troop of 
shameless Spanish maidens to entertain 
his guests with an immodest dance, no 
clatter of castanets; instead Homer will 
be sung and the songs of ‘‘lofty-toned’”’ 
Vergil. Nor will his guests be haughty 
ones to look down on his humble condi- 
tion. Rather they will be such as are 
free from wild ambition, taking a full 
day’s holiday, with no talk of money or 
need of worry or suspicion over the 
philanderings of their wives.?6 

Juvenal also speaks with biting satire 
of the treatment given the clients of the 
rich when they are asked to dine with 
them.27 The client was asked to re- 
cline in ‘‘the least honorable place on 
the least honorable of the three couches 
in the triclinium.’’ There was a vast 
disparity in the fare and the service 
which master and client received. 
Even the water which they drank was 
not the same. That of the clients was 
handed them by a Gaetulian groom, or 
a negro boy whom one would be afraid 
to meet at midnight when he was driv- 
ing past the monuments of the Latin 
Way, while to the host was given a 
drink colder than Thracian hoarfrost by 
a choice slave from Asia, who had been 
bought for a large sum of money. The 
lord drank wine bottled ‘‘in the days 
when consuls had long hair,’’ while the 
client guest was served ‘‘wine that 
fresh-clipped wool would refuse to suck 
up and which soon made corybants of 
the revellers.’’ The host drank from 


“jewelled cups richly crusted with am- 
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ber and rough with beryl.’’ Not so the 
client. He was given a cracked Vati- 
nian cup with four nozzles, which was in 
bad need of repair. The host was pro- 
vided with a large lobster, garnished 
with asparagus, while the client re- 
ceived on a small plate a crab sur- 
rounded by half an egg, and a lamprey, 
the finest that could be procured from 
the straits of Sicily, was set before the 
host, but the client had to be content 
with an eel or perhaps a pike from the 
Tiber and its sewers. And so the meal 
continued — not because the host grudg- 
ed the expense to his client, but because 
he wished to cause him pain! 

Pliny the Younger had had experi- 
ence with this sort of a feast, and he 
comments on it to Avitus: (2.6) some 
very elegant dishes were served up to 
himself and a few more of the com- 
pany, he says, while those that were 
placed before the rest were cheap and 
paltry. His host had apportioned in 
small flagons three different kinds of 
wine. There was one for himself and 
Pliny, the next was for his friends of a 
lower order, and the third was for his 
own freedmen and Pliny’s. Pliny heart- 
ily disapproved of all this and says that 
he gives all of his company the same 
fare. ‘‘When I give an invitation,’ he 
concludes, ‘“‘it is to dine, not to be dis- 
graced.”’ It was not a matter of ex- 
pense with him, because his freedmen 
did not drink the same wine he did — 
rather he drank what they did! 

Nowhere does the description of these 
expensive banquets reach the height 
that it does in the Satyricon of Petron- 
ius.28 There is set forth there in great 
detail an account of the dinner of the 
nouveau riche provincial Trimalchio, in 
all of its garish tastelessness. The 
gaudy wealth of the home of Trimal- 
chio, the over-ornate setting of the 
dinner, the lack of cultivation of Tri- 
malchio himself are extravagantly 
over-emphasized. It is impossible to 
give here every detail of this feast. I 
shall mention only some of the more 
striking features of it. Once the guests 
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had been ushered into the dining-room 
boys from Alexandria poured water 
cooled with snow over their hands, 
while others kneeling at the feet of the 
guests went about paring their hang- 
nails with great skill, singing as they 
worked. Says Petronius, ‘‘It was more 
like an actor’s dance than a gentleman’s 
dining-room.’’ The hors d’oeuvres were 
brought on consisting of black and white 
olives in panniers supported by a don- 
key in Corinthian bronze, dormice roll- 
ed in honey and poppyseed, hot saus- 
ages laid on a silver grill beneath which 
were damsons and seeds of pome- 
granates. 

These things were followed by the 
introduction of a tray with a basket on 
it in which there was a hen made of 
wood, spreading out her wings as if she 
were sitting. The music meanwhile 
grew loud; two slaves advanced and 
began to hunt in the straw and pulled 
out peahen’s eggs which were given to 
the guests. With their spoons, each half 
a pound in weight at least, the guests 
hammered on the eggs, which were 
found to be balls made of fine meal, 
each concealing a treasure rolled up in 
a spiced yolk of egg. And when these 
were cleared away, glass jars of 
Falernian wine — a hundred years old 
according to the labels — were brought 
in. 

At one point there was brought in a 
round plate bearing the twelve signs of 
the zodiac set in order, and on each sign 
lay some food fit and proper to the sym- 
bol. Later four dancers removed the 
cover of a dish disclosing within fat 
fowls’ and sows’ bellies and in their 
midst a hare got up with wings to re- 
semble Pegasus, while at each of the 
four corners figures of Marsyas poured 
spiced sauce from their wine-skins over 
the fishes which swam about ‘‘in a sort 


of tide-race.’’ The meat was carved in 
time to music. Throughout it all there 
were wine and general conversation — 
gossip, discussions of poetry, and so on. 
At one time during the meal Trimalchio 
had his will brought on and read in 


order further to emphasize his great 
weaith. 


This, I believe, is sufficient to show 
how unbelieveably fantastic the whole 
thing was. There can be little doubt, I 
presume, that the author to further his 
satire has taken recourse to exaggera- 
tion. But there can also be little doubt 
that behind it all lay the fact that in this 
later period of the Empire, when money 
was plentiful, certainly in some quar- 
ters, men were outdoing themselves in 
their efforts to produce spectacularly 
sumptuous dinners where extravagance 
seems to have run riot and exceeded 
all bounds. It is a far cry from the 
dinners of the earlier days — the days 
of the sturdy old Romans whom Juvenal 
mentions — Curius, Cato, and Fabri- 
cius. It was one of the significant 
marks of decadence in a crumbling 
empire. 

E. Marton SMITH 

Hollins College, Virginia 


NOTES 

1 it is not known for certain how far Plautus 
may have followed the example of the Greek 
dramatists in presenting scences of festivity on 
the stage. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman 
Comedy, p. 127. Prehn, Quaestiones Plautinae, 
p. 24, thinks that episodes of drinking, singing, 
and dancing had been used considerably in Old 
and Middle Comedy, and in the plays of Diphilus, 
but that Philemon and Menander had not used 
them so much. 

2 The matter of this paper is treated in Fried- 
lander Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. III, p. 29 ff, 
and Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans, Re- 
vised Edition, 1932, pp. 221-34. Having preferred 
to go to the ancient sources, I shall not cite these 
in detai 1 in the course of this paper. 

313.14: ‘‘Tell my, why it is that lettuce which 
une to end our grandsires’ dinners ushers in our 
banque‘s.’"’ Translated by Walter C. Kerr, Loeb 
ed. Mart’al answers this question in 11.52. 

+1. 76, translated by H. R. Fairclough, Loeb 
ed. 

5 Sat. 11.71 ff., translated by G. G. Ramsey, 
Loeb ed. 

6 Cato the Censor on Farming, Ernest Brehaut, 


88 f. 
7 Geilius, Atticae Noctes 2. 24. 
S Ibid, 6.16. 5 


9 Sat.’ Menipp., ap. Gellius 13. 11, Loeb ed. 
10 Ibid., n. b., footnote 1, Vol. II, p. 440. 
11 Ad Att. 6.1. 


12 Nepos, T. Pomp. Att. 13. 
13 Sat. I. 6. 114f, cusubated by H. R. Fairclough, 
Loeb ed. 
14 Od. 1.20 
15 Epode 49-60. 
An. 4. 3. 
7 Ad Helv. 10. 
18 Ibid. 10. 8 translated by John W. Basore. 


Loeb ed. 
19 Ibid., 10. 8ff. 
(See page 270) 
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Porcia’s First Husband 


HREE «Great NAMES— those of 

Pompey, Cato, and Cicero— will al- 
ways be associated with the death- 
struggle of the Roman Republic. Each 
of these men, in his own way and to 
the limits of his vision and abilities, 
lived for the republic, fought for her, 
and finally died for her. Pompey was 
her loyal general who had earned the 
name of ‘‘Magnus’’ in her service, and 
who mobilized her powers for the final 
fight with Caesar; Cato was her incor- 
ruptible conscience and the unwavering 
servant of her ancient ideals, whose 
suicide at Utica was her gesture of 
continuing defiance; Cicero was her his- 
torian and advocate, her mourner and 
the preserver of her fame for the cen- 
turies to come. It is Cicero, indeed, 
who enables us to know the others, and 
to study the actors and events of that 
most momentous revolution of the an- 
cient world with an accuracy and de- 
tail that is not again possible for a 
comparable historical period until the 
multiplication of records by printing in 
the Renaissance. 

Along with these three, two other 
men stand out as avengers and libera- 
tors of the republic. Brutus and Cassius, 
the makers of “that glorious banquet 
of the Ides of March,’’! one of whom 
Shakespeare called ‘‘the noblest Roman 
of them all,’’ and (in the phrase of 
Cremutius Cordus) the “‘last of all the 
Romans,’’ carried on the tradition of 
Cato, and fought a second Pharsalus 
on the field of Philippi. 

Nec fuit indignum superis bis sanguine 

nostro 

Emathiam et latos Haemi pinguescere 

campos, 


says Vergil.2 Liberty dies hard, even 
when, as in the case of the Roman 
Republic, it is largely a liberty of the 
few to oppress the many. We think we 
know today that the change from re- 
public to empire was historically in- 
evitable, and that the one-man rule it 
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established was the best available so- 
lution for the evils of the times. But it 
is not to be forgotten that Brutus and 
Cassius represented liberty for the Ro- 
mans of their own time and for those 
of coming generations, and that as late 
as 1793 their names were still invoked 
to inspire resistance to tyranny. 


Between the older generation of re- 
publicans who broke themselves in the 
struggle with Caesar, and the younger 
leaders Brutus and Cassius, a remark- 
able woman stands as bearer of the 
great tradition. Porcia, the daughter of 
Cato and Atilia, became in 45 B. C. the 
wife of Brutus and his strong support 
and confidant in the conspiracy that 
has immortalized his name. Through 
the imagination of Shakespeare she has 
become a living figure of literature, the 
noble type of the loyal wife: 


I grant I am a woman, but withal 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant I am a woman, but withal 

A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter; 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fathered and so husbanded? 


The historical sources do not enable 
us to see her clearly; she appears only 
incidentally in the letters of Cicero. Her 
tragic death by inhaling charcoal fumes 
in the summer of 43 (there is no reason 
to doubt the act itself, although Plut- 
arch and Shakespeare have displaced 
it chronologically) called forth Cicero’s 
letter of sympathy, in which she is 
called ‘‘one such as never before has 
been in the world.’’? A little before, 
Atticus had written to Brutus that 
Porcia was in poor health,4 and too 
late Brutus complained that insufficient 
care had been taken to prevent her 
suicide.® Her marriage to Brutus in the 
summer of 45 had been a political event 
of the first order, as Cicero’s anxious 
inquiries show,® clearly foreshadowing 
the shape of things to come; for all 
Rome could see behind it the undefeat- 
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ed opposition of Caesar’s two stubborn- 
est and most inveterate enemies. Of 
these enemies, Porcia was the daugh- 
ter of one and the widow of the other. 


The first husband of this extraordin- 
ary woman, to whom she was married 
as a young girl, was the man chosen 
by fate to be the spearhead of the 
senate in the battle with Caesar of the 
year 59. His name was Marcus Cal- 
purnius Bibulus, and in many ways he 
represents, more typically than the bet- 
ter-known leaders, the strength and the 
weakness of the old Roman aristocracy. 
He too, to the limits of his vision and 
abilities, fought and died for the re- 
public; he too deserves a modest place 
among the last of all the Romans. But 
tradition has been unkind to him, and 
in most modern summary histories he 
cuts a somewhat ludicrous figure as the 
futile ‘‘watcher of the skies’’ while Cae- 
sar. drove through his agrarian law, 
and as the unhappy butt of the joke, 
‘‘Done in the consulship of Julius and 
Caesar.’’? He is worth a closer ac- 
quaintance, both for himself and for 
that hard, narrow, proud, courageous, 
self-confident oligarchy of which he was 
so illustrative an example. 


He was presumably born in the year 
102, a year strongly suspected as the 
birth-year of Caesar as well; for this 
assumption makes both men the right 
age for election to the regular succes- 
sion of magistracies suo anno — the 
aedileship for the year 65, the praetor- 
ship for the year 62, and the consulship 
for the year 59. Of his parentage and 
childhood we know no more than that 
he belonged to the great Calpurnian 
gens, not, indeed, to its most powerful 
branch, the Pisones, but still to the no- 
bility who counted consuls among their 
ancestors and who might expect to 
reach the high offices of state—‘‘while 
they slept,’’ as Cicero, the novus homo, 
rather bitterly remarked. He had the 
usual training of the young Roman 
nobilis, doubtless including a stretch at 
Athens or Rhodes under a Greek 
rhetorician, and doubtless including as 


well a tour of military duty as contuber- 
nalis of a provincial governor. He never 
achieved fame as an intellectual: ‘‘He 
wrote clear and pure Latin,’’ says 
Cicero, ‘‘although he was not especially 
gifted as an orator.’’S A political op- 
ponent has left a less complimentary 
portrait: ‘‘Marcus Bibulus’ character 
and force of mind broke out upon us 
during his consulship: dull of tongue; 
of mind rather vicious than clever.’’® 


Bibulus first appears in history as 
curule aedile in 65, and here also first 
appears as the foil and rival of Caesar. 
The aedileship was an expensive bus- 
iness: the ends of the earth had to be 
sought out for wild animals for the 
venationes; troops of gladiators had to 
be bought or hired, armed and main- 
tained. Blood was a cheap enough com- 
modity in ancient Rome, but it had to 
be liberally poured out. An aedile who 
expected to advance politically dared 
not let himself be called stingy by the 
populace, and Caesar made the com- 
petition very stiff. His reckless con- 
traction of debt was the talk of Rome; 
the silvertipped weapons of his gladi- 
ators offered a new sensation to a 
sated public; with magnificent show- 
manship he had filled the forum with 
his cages of great beasts from Asia and 
Africa. Bibulus also paid out cash gen- 
erously, and for some of the games 
Caesar and Bibulus pooled their re- 
sources for a joint production; but 
Bibulus then experienced the mortifi- 
cation that was always to be his lot 
in comparison with Caesar: “It has 
happened to me,”’ he said, ‘‘as to Pol- 
lux; for just as the temple in the forum, 
erected to the twin gods, is always 
called by the name of Castor, so the 
joint liberality of Caesar and myself is 
attributed to Caeser alone.’’!9 In the 
rivalry of this aedileship was founded 
the bitter inimicitia that outlasted the 
lives of both men. 


What Bibulus was doing in the excit- 
ing years 64-63, when Catiline’s great 
conspiracy was coming to a boil, we 
do not know. He presumably sat in the 
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senate, voted with the soundest opti- 
mates, and cemented his network of 
friends and clients for advance to the 
next step in the cursus honorum, the 
praetorship. He was not yet Cato’s son- 
in-law; but there is no reason to doubt 
that he voted with Cato in the fateful 
senate session of the Nones of Decem- 
ber, 63, when the lieutenants of Catiline 
were condemned to death. We know 
that in the following year, when he was 
praetor, he suppressed an attempt of 
some of Catiline’s followers to raise a 
new standard of revolt. He seems also 
to have had some further quarrel with 
Caesar. 

In the campaign for the consulship of 
59, the election of Caesar was a fore- 
gone conclusion. He was backed by the 
votes of many of Pompey’s veterans 
who were hanging about the city 
awaiting a G.I. Bill of Rights; he dis- 
posed the funds of a rich eques, Luc- 
ceius, with whom he had formed a 
coitio; the publicani and their investors 
were at odds with the senate and threw 
their support to Caesar; he had a re- 
spectable military reputation based on 
his campaigns in Spain in 61, for which 
he had renounced a triumph to be able 
to canvass for the election. ‘‘The wind 
now blows full in his sails,’’11 said 
Cicero. The optimates felt their position 
slipping, and bent their efforts to bring- 
ing home a colleague who could hold 
the dangerous popularis in check. 
Bibulus was their man, and they col- 
lected a heavy slush-fund for him to 
soften the voters, even Cato (it is said) 
acquiescing in this bribery for the over- 
all good of the state. Though they could 
not stop Caesar, they could elect 
Bibulus, and the year 59 thus opened 
with two consuls virtually sworn to op- 
pose each other on every important is- 
sue. 

The question on which the contest was 
to be fought out was Caesar’s proposal 
of a large-scale agrarian law to allot 
lands to Pompey’s veterans of the 
Mithradatic war. Ever since the days 
of the Gracchi a lex agraria had been 
a slogan of innovation and radicalism, 


a favorite device of the demagogue and 
a red rag to the reactionary optimates. 
Yet it was less the content of the 
measure than the mere fact that Caesar 
proposed it, and was prepared to force 
it through by the via popularis — that 
is to say, by a vote of the comitia with- 
out the recommendation and consent of 
the senate — that hardened the nobiles 
in the determination to resist. It was 
this by-passing of the senate in disre- 
gard of the traditional forms of legis- 
lation that distinguished the popularis 
politician, and opened the way for an 
able leader to rise to a position of power 
above control by the oligarchy. 

Before the new consuls had actually 
assumed office, the challenge to the 
senate had been thrown down in a 
speech of the tribune-elect, Publius 
Vatinius, who was known to be Caesar’s 
man. Vatinius announced that no notice 
would be taken of “religious obstruc- 
tion’’ in carrying his program of legis- 
lation. Thus the strongest safeguard of 
the constitution against innovation by 
turbulent populares was declared null 
and void in advance. The senate had 
either to accept this challenge and fight 
with all its strength, or to abdicate its 
traditional position as originator of leg- 
islation and state policy. 

Caesar began with a show of admira- 
ble moderation. The draft law which 
he submitted to provide for the veter- 
ans, with additional features to resettle 
some of the city unemployed—thus re- 
ducing the public grain dole—avoided 
radical confiscation and offered a par- 
tial solution of a social problem that 
even the most hide-bound in the senate 
must have recognized as demanding at- 
tention. Caesar further declared him- 
self prepared to accept amendments, 
and indicated his intention of carrying 
on the administration with the advice 
and assistance of the senate. It was 
perhaps Rome’s last chance for peace- 
ful reform. 

It is not easy to see why Caesar’s 
conciliatory gestures met with so un- 
compromising a rebuff. Part of the op- 
position was undoubtedly grounded in 
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that blind determination to maintain 
the status quo that has characterized 
every reactionary social group in his- 
tory, the determination to learn noth- 
ing and to forget nothing. This un- 
reasoning conservative instinct was 
strengthened and alerted by the mis- 
trust generated by Caesar’s personality 
and previous career. His confederates 
and tools, particularly the exuberant 
arriviste, Vatinius, made a bad impres- 
sion on those who respected the mos 
maicrum. To this personal and social 
antipathy was added a real fear of 
Caesar as an ambitious demagogue, 
bent on securing extra-constitutional 
power. Cato in particu'ar had long seen 
in Caesar a dangerous man, planning 
the destruction of the state. On the day 
of the debate over the fate of the 
Catilinarians it had been Cato, then 
tribune-elect, who had led the timid 
senate against Caesar, and who had 
bitingly suggested that Caeser’s solic- 
itude for legality was really dictated 
by his secret complicity in the plot. 
And when Caesar now came forward 
with his land law, Cato could see noth- 
ing but a new scheme of subversion; 
and summoned all good men, and es- 
pecially his new son-in-law Bibulus, to 
a resistance a outrance. 


In the first senate debate on the lex 
agraria, Cato opened the campaign of 
obstruction. He launched into one of 
his interminable speeches—an ancient 
filibuster—to force adjournment of the 
senate without a divisio. We possess 
enough fragments of Cato’s talent for 
political invective to be able to believe 
that his: speech on this occasion con- 
tained plenty of ‘‘needles’’ (the Romans 
used the same term, aculei), and so 
got under Caesar’s skin that the consul 
lost his temper. Calling a couple of his 
lictors, he gave orders that Cato should 
be ejected from the house and confined 
in carcere until further notice. Still 
carrying on his speech, Cato was led 
away. Caesar apparently turned over 
to Vatinius the actual task of taking 
Cato to jail, But this rough action broke 
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up the senate meeting; and when Cae- 
sar demanded of one of the senators 
why he was leaving the house before 
the close of the session, he received 
the answer, ‘‘Because I would rather 
be in jail with Cato than in the senate 
with you.”’ 

Seeing the senate thus hopelessly re- 
calcitrant, Caesar determined to carry 
his law to the comitia. This required 
a formal promulgatio, or publication, 
with a fixed interval for public discus- 
sion. In one of the preliminary con- 
tiones, Caesar got Bibulus up to the 
rostrum and demanded that he state 
his objections to the proposed law. 
Bibulus replied that no_ revolution 
would be permitted during his consul- 
ship; and when further pressed by 
Caesar, burst out in fury, ‘‘You shall 
not get your law this year though you 
all demand it.’’ Here was a display of 
that iracundia summat? with which 
Bibulus was afflicted, and which often 
prevented him from using his abilities 
to their full advantage. He left the 
contio and went home to draft his first 
edict prohibiting the holding of the 
comitia while he ‘‘watched the sky.’’13 


It is this action that has brought upon 
Bibulus the ridicule of the moderns: the 
whole business of omens, auspices, and 
days fas or nefas is difficult for us to 
undertand or sympathize with. We 
know that the educated Romans of the 
period believed no more than we do in 
any real supernatural sanction in 
these complicated rites. A hundred 
years before the time of Caesar, Poly- 
bius had described the Roman religion 
as an elaborate system of deception 
and fraud consciously maintained by 
the ruling class to keep the ignorant 
populace in awe; and some fifty years 
after Caesar’s death the poet Ovid was 
to sum up this whole cynical philosophy 
in three cutting words, expedit esse 
deos. We know that neither Caesar nor 
Cicero, and presumably neither Cato 
nor Bibulus, had the slightest faith that 
Iuppiter omnipotens revealed his will 
through the entrails of slaughtered ani- 
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mals or thunder and lightning. Accord- 
ingly, when we read that Bibulus de 
caelo servabat, and that Caesar coolly 
disregarded his absurd announcements, 
our sympathies are inevitably on the 
side of common sense, and we can hard- 
ly help seeing Caesar’s conduct as right 
and reasonable and Bibulus’ veto as 
stupid and childish. 

But this natural view is fallacious. 
Like every organized society, the Ro- 
man state rested on a set of customs, 
precedents, and traditions, as well as 
on a body of written law. No other na- 
tion, except possibly the English, has 
shown so fertile an instinct for con- 
serving and developing its law, for con- 
stantly re-interpreting it to meet new 
situations, for inventing ‘‘fictions’’ and 
general principles to render it flexible. 
Respect for law and custom was an 
essential element of Roman greatness. 
Against this historical background, the 
religious ritual, though spiritually bar- 
ren, was a vital part of the constitution- 
al system of checks and balances; and 
to refuse to recognize it, as Caesar did, 
was an act quite as revolutionary as it 
would be for a president to refuse to 
recognize a decision by the Supreme 
Court. It may be argued that the Ro- 
man system was no longer capable of 
functioning, that the abuse of checks 
and balances had brought the whole 
machine of government to a standstill. 
Such an argument may justify Cae- 
sar’s action as a practical necessity; 
but it must be emphasized that Bibulus 
was seriously defending law and con- 
stitutional procedure, not merely in- 
dulging in a fit of bad temper. 

As Vatinius had promised, Caesar 
went ahead despite the legal impedi- 
ment and summoned the comitia to 
carry his law. Bibulus and Cato, ac- 
companied by friendly tribunes and 
senators, appeared at the temple of 
Castor to challenge Caesar’s right to 
hold the vote. As Bibulus began to 


speak, forbidding the proceedings as 
contrary to the lex Aelia et Fufia, a 
basket of garbage was emptied over 
his head and he and his followers were 
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set upon by Vatinius’ goons and driven 
from the forum. His fasces were 
smashed, some of the senators were 
beaten half to death, and Bibulus was 
lucky to escape with life and limb in- 
tact. The lex agraria was carried, in- 
cluding a clause requiring every sena- 
tor to take an oath to support it or face 
exile. 


Caesar was thus the first to resort to 
force, nor can it be said that any over- 
riding public emergency existed de- 
manding so drastic a solution. By his 
conduct he placed himself outside the 
law and surrendered the whole moral 
case to his opponents. No doubt the con- 
duct of Bibulus and his supporters had 
been provocative, but by appealing 
from law to violence Caesar made cer- 
tain that no settlement short of civil 
war could be final. In 49 it was Caesar’s 
fear of a prosecution for the illegal acts 
of his consulship that compelled him 
to make those demands on the senate 
which unleashed the war, and Asinius 
Pollio was well-advised when he began 
his history of the civil wars with the 
election of Caesar to the consulship in 
the year 60 and his immediately follow- 
ing conjunction with Pompey and Cras- 
sus. 

Bibulus now laid the matter before 
the senate and correctly requested a 
declaration of martial law to enable 
him to cope with the rioters. But the 
senate, thoroughly terrified by the 
gangs of Caesar and Vatinius, and see- 
ing that the only effective military force 
consisted of Pompey’s veterans who 
were solidly behind the legislation, was 
unable to act. 


Further open resistance was hopeless, 
and we hear of no more beatings in the 
forum. Much additional legislation was 
carried through the comitia during the 
remainder of the year, including the 
lex Vatinia de imperio Caesaris which 
gave Caesar his military command in 
Gaul instead of the silvae callesque'+ 
originally planned for him; but Bibulus 
confined himself to issuing edicts deny- 
ing the validity of the laws and to using 
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his powers of postponement and ob- 
struction at every favorable opportun- 
ity. The statement often made in mod- 
ern accounts that he locked himself up 
in his house and sulked during the last 
eight months of his term of office does 
not do justice to his vigorous and ef- 
fective activity. From his retirement 
he exerted a powerful influence on pub- 
lic opinion through announcements and 
‘open letters’? that were cleverly 
enough written to sting the enemy; 
‘“‘Pompey is burning with rage and re- 
sentment,’’!5 wrote Cicero. He forced 
a postponement of the consular elec- 
tions until October 18 in an Archi!och- 
ium edictum,!1® and Pompey felt com- 
pelled to answer him personally in a 
public speech which was, according to 
Cicero, so sorry a performance that it 
gave pleasure to no one except Crassus. 
Caesar also made anti-Bibulus speech- 
es; but the edicts continued to be read, 
copied, and quoted, and Bibulus’ popu- 
larity grew with each new attack.1!7 


By adopting the role of ‘‘voluntary 
prisoner,’’ Bibulus won a major propa- 
ganda victory. He made it appear that 
the true res publica was suppressed by 
force. He conceded nothing. By refus- 
ing discussion and compromise with 
Caeser and his supporters he preserved 
his logical integrity. He also avoided 
taking the oath to support the lex 
agraria, and was consistently able to 
maintain in later years that the entire 
legislation of 59 was unconstitutional 
and invalid. He thus created a solid 
legal foundation for carrying on the 
fight, and the modern notion that his 
action was negligible or contemptible is 
disproved by the fact that the Caesar- 
ians at one time seriously considered 
an armed attack on his house to force 
him to capitulation or exile. Cicero 
speaks sarcastically of ‘‘that great 
courage of his in impeding the 
comitia,’’ and demands to know what 
good was thereby accomplished;!% and 
he jestingly quotes Ennius, 


Unus homo nobis ¢unctando restituit rem.19 
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But these comments undervalue the 
real political achievement of Bibulus’ 
sturdy resistance. Cicero was later glad 
to avail himself of the legal position 
that Bibulus had established. One of the 
acts of Caesar had been the transfer 
ad plebem of Publius Clodius, who was 
thus enabled to become tribune and to 
carry the law for Cicero’s banishment. 
When he returned from exile, Cicero 
claimed the validity of Bibulus’ relig- 
ious vetoes: ‘“‘On that day when P. 
Clodius was named for adoption by the 
plebeian Fonteius, M. Bibulus as consul 
was watching the sky . . . Questioned 
by Clodius’ brother Appius, Bibulus de- 
clared in a public meeting that Clodius, 
seeing that he had been adopted con- 
trary to the auspices, had never in fact 
been tribune of the people.’’?° 

Whether Bibulus carried out his as- 
signed duties as proconsul of the silvae 
callesque, or what indeed those duties 
may have been, we ere ignorant. He 
remained at Rome in the years 58-51, 
taking part in the regular sessions of 
the senate, standing consistently with 
the boni,2! delivering a moderate 
sentenia on the question of the resto- 
ration of Ptolemy Auletes,*? and propos- 
ing that Pompey be made consul with- 
out colleague to restore public order in 
the crisis that followed the murder of 
Clodius.2* He undoubtedly worked 
closely with Cato in these years, and 
perhaps seconded the dour Stoic’s 
motion that Caesar be surrendered to 
the enemy for his treacherous attack on 
the Usipetes and Tencteri in 55. With 
Cato he had a bone of contention: 
Bibulus steadily maintained the il- 
legality of Clodius’ adoption, and con- 
sequently of all the acts of his 
tribunate; Cato, who had accepted the 
commission for the settlement of 
Cyprus under a law of Clodius, could 
not support that pure aristocratic doc- 
trine; but the two men were united in 
their detestation of Caesar, and (one 
may confidently add) in their love of 
Porcia. 

Of Bibulus’ family life nothing had 
been handed down. He had three sons, 
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whether by his marriage with Porcia 
is doubtful. There are chronological dif- 
ficulties permitting various solutions. 
Since the marriage with Porcia could 
scarcely have taken place before 60,74 
and the two elder sons were probably 
young men in 50, it appears likely that 
Porcia was his second wife.?° His third 
son, Lucius, is usually assumed to have 
been the son of Porcia and to have been 
born about 59, perhaps in the guarded 
house whence Bibulus carried on his 
paper war with Caesar. 


One proof that Bibulus and Porcia 
were happy together is furnished by the 
strange negotiation between Cato and 
the orator Hortensius about the year 55. 
Hortensius was a widower, some sixty 
years old. His son had proved a worth- 
less fellow, and Hortensius wished a 
second male heir to carry on the fam- 
ily name. Following Roman custom, he 
applied to Cato for the hand of Porcia. 
With that coolness of view that is so 
distasteful to modern moral feeling, he 
suggested to Cato that Bibulus already 
had children enough, and that Porcia 
was still young and capable of child- 
bearing. If, he added, Bibulus was un- 
willing to give her up permanently, she 
might be returned to her first husband 
after presenting the house of Hortensius 
with the desired son. Cato rejected this 
suggestion not, however, because it 
seemed to him morally objectionable. 
but because he was unwilling to break 
his ‘‘contract’’ with Bibulus! Plutarch’s 
account of this astonishing transaction 
(which actually resulted in the mar- 
riage of Hortensius to Cato’s own wife, 
Marcia) gives an enlightening glimpse 
into the Roman attitude toward mar- 
riage and family affection. 


In 51 Bibulus left Italy for a year as 
proconsul in Syria, under Pompey’s 
new law providing that provincial gov- 
ernors be selected from consulares who 
had not yet served in a province. By 
the same law, Cicero became governor 
of Cilicia and was thus Bibulus’ nearest 
neighbor. War-clouds had threatened 
the frontier ever since the disaster at 
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Carrhae in 53. 

From Cicero’s letters to Atticus and 
Caelius, and from his official reports 
to the senate, we get a lively picture 
of the dangerous Parthian movement 
along the Euphrates, which at one time 
seemed serious enough to overshadow 
the brewing civil war. Bibulus com- 
manded a force of legionaries, and was 
authorized by the senate to raise ad- 
ditional provincial troops. But he rated 
their fighting power very low, and pre- 
ferred to face the risk with his small 
Roman army: ‘‘What sort of soldiers 
these provincials make has been cor- 
rectly estimated by the able M. Bibulus 
in Asia, who, although authorized by 
you to raise local levies, has elected 
not to do so. Indeed, these auxiliaries, 
as a result of our oppression and in- 
justices, are either so weak as to be of 
little aid or so disaffected that nothing 
may be safely delegated to them or ex- 
pected from them.’’?6 


The danger from the Parthians con- 
tinued acute through the winter of 51- 
50, and reached a climax in the early 
summer, when it was believed that 
Pacorus, the Parthian prince, was 
about to begin a large-scale invasion. 
“Syria is ablaze with war,’’?7 wrote 
Cicero, and worried whether the storm 
would break over his own province as 
well. Then by a sudden change of plan 
the whole threat evaporated; the Par- 
thian re-crossed the Euphrates and the 
Roman frontier was again untroubled. 

In a letter to a certain Caninius 
Salustius,25 who was Bibulus’ pro- 
quaestor, Cicero gives interesting side- 
lights on his character. The lex Iulia 
de repetundis required certain financial 
reports from every provincial gover- 
nor. But ‘‘in accordance with a certain 
doctrine,’’?° Bibulus conspiciously dis- 
regarded this law, thus maintaining the 
position taken in 59. To Salustius’ re- 
quest for a letter of recommendation 
that he might show to Bibulus, Cicero 
answers: 

“Glad to oblige, but I wonder that 
you ask. You are the only person on 
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Bibulus’ staff who has not written how 
ill-disposed he is toward me.*® When 
the Parthian danger was at its height, 
and the only hope of reinforcements 
lay in my army, Bibulus went about 
saying that he would rather suffer the 
worst than to seem to owe anything to 
my aid... In letters to the senate he 
took sole credit for actions we had done 
in common . . . He even showed such 
smallness of mind and childish petu- 
lance*! that, when he had occasion to 
mention King Ariobaran—to whom the 
senate had granted the royal title on 
my recommendation—he refused to call 
him ‘king,’ but wrote of ‘the son of 
Ariobaran’ in his official reports. 
When a man is in such a state of mind, 
a letter of recommendation from me 
would only do you harm. However, I 
send you one; use it or not, as you 
see fit.’’ 

Since we can believe Cicero when he 
declares that this antipathy had no ob- 
jective cause (Cicero had in fact often 
praised Bibulus in public), we must 
seek its origin in an emotional or tem- 
peramental dislike. It is clear enough 
with what sort of dislike we have here 
to do: it is the age-old aristocratic con- 
tempt for the ‘‘new man,’’ the cold 
shoulder of birth and social rank. Even 
Cicero’s praises must have grated on 
Bibulus’ ears: “I said I rated the for- 
tune of M. Bibulus, which he [Vatinius] 
called an affliction, as more honorable 
than any triumph or victory.’’®? As if 
a Cicero could share the fortuna of a 
Calpurnius Bibulus! All through his life 
Cicero had been forced to feel this cold- 
ness and exclusiveness; he had met it 
during his campaign for the consulship 
in the insults of Catiline and Antonius 
Hybrida; he had again run against it 
in the family solidarity of the Metelli, 
Celer and Nepos;** his friendship with 
Brutus in his last years was chilled by 
the same ice of snobbery. No talent, 
no achievement, no genius could make 
up for Cicero’s lack of consular ances- 
tors. In Bibulus at least aristocratic 
pride was openly vented; Cicero could 
not complain that Bibulus spoke fair 


words in public and worked against 
him in private. 


Both Cicero and Bibulus had led their 
armies in minor encounters with the 
warlike mountaineers of Amanus, and 
both applied to the senate for recogni- 
tion and a possible triumph. The ex- 
ploits of neither were worth a triumph 
by any objective standard; but it was 
particularly galling to Cicero to see 
that Bibulus, through his position as a 
nobilis, was able on mere request to 
get his twenty-day swupplicatio: ‘I 
never had any real desire for a tri- 
umph until Bibulus, with those impu- 
dent letters of his, got his big-time 
thanksgiving.’’*4 In these impudentissi- 
mae litterae Bibulus had claimed ma- 
jor victories, although the truth was, 
said Cicero, that “the no more dared 
to set foot outside his fortified town 
as long as a single enemy was in his 
province than he dared to show him- 
self outside his house during his con- 
sulship.”’*°5 Through the influence of 
Cato his claim was uncritically ac- 
cepted. 


Bibulus had suffered a great person- 
al loss during his proconsulship. In an 
obscure affair in Egypt his two elder 
sons were murdered.?® Like the Roman 
vir that he was, he carried on without 
flinching, holding his duty to the re- 
public above private grief. Cicero testi- 
fies to the financial integrity of his ad- 
ministration despite his contempt for 
the lex Iulia; he is one of those who 
valde honeste se gerunt;*7 he issued 
a sharp edict against the rascally prac- 
tices of the negotiatores.*8 He was not 
Cato’s son-in-law for nothing. 


Back in Italy at the end of the year 
50, Bibulus was an outstanding con- 
sularis among the irreconcilable ene- 
mies of Caesar. What part he took in 
the negotiations of the early weeks of 
the civil war we are not informed, but 
he went with Pompey to Dyrrachium, 
and in the winter of 49-48 held the most 
important post on the senatorial side. 
He was top commander of the fleet op- 
erating in the Adriatic, charged with the 
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duty of blockading Italy and cutting 
Caesar’s supply lines. Winston Churchill 
remarked during the first World War 
that, although there was no man in a 
position to win the war single-handed, 
there was one who could lose it in an 
afternoon—Admiral John Jellicoe of the 
British Fleet. Bibulus had like oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. It was his 
last chance to hurt the enemy he had 
steadfastly opposed for twenty years, 
and he fought on to the end with the 
pertinacia and constantia that had 
made the Roman Republic great. 


His exciting chance came on the 
night of January 4, 48 (November 6 by 
the corrected calendar), when Caesar 
packed seven legions into his transport 
fleet and with an escort of only twelve 
war-galleys put out from Brundisium. 
If Bibulus had been able to fall upon 
that fleet during its precarious cross- 
ing, the civil war would have been de- 
cided then and there. The bravery of 
Caesar’s veterans would have availed 
nothing against an attack by the swift 
Rhodian war-vessels in the open sea. 
Never had Caesar gambled so much 
on a single turn of fortune’s wheel. 


But the report of Caesar’s sailing 
reached Bibulus too late. He was at 
Corcyra, his headquarters, as Caesar’s 
ships slipped out of the harbor of Brun- 
disium. Alert patrol work might have 
brought the news in time, but Bibulus 
did not imagine that Caesar would sail 
in the dead of winter and was caught 
unprepared. Caesar landed his seven 
legions at Palaeste and sent Fifius 
Calenus back to Italy with the empty 
transports and orders to Antony to 
bring over the remaining four legions 
as soon as the wind could carry them. 

The prey had slipped through Bibu- 
lus’ fingers, but all was not yet lost. If 
he could prevent the reinforcement of 
Caesar and Antony, he might still win 
the war and justify Themistocles’ doc- 
trine of the influence of sea power on 
history. As soon as the news of Cae- 
sar’s landing reached him, he readied 
his ships for action and sailed north to 
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meet the enemy. He was in time to 
catch some thirty vessels of Caesar’s 
transport fleet returning to Italy under 
the command of Calenus. There was no 
serious fight. As the ships tried to es- 
cape, Bibulus ordered them fired with 
pitchballs and flaming arrows and left 
them burning to the waterline. ‘‘Bibu- 
lus, learning at Corcyra of Caesar’s 
arrival and hoping to capture some of 
the loaded ships, fell upon thirty empty; 
on these he took out his rage at his 
own negligence and burnt them all, 
destroying in the same fire crews and 
masters, hoping that this severity would 
terrify the rest.’’39 

Bibulus now determined to maintain 
his fleet at sea at any cost, and Caesar 
has paid tribute to his endurance and 
resolution: ‘‘From Saso to Curicum he 
occupied all the coasts and harbors with 
his ships, establishing careful patrols 
and remaining constantly on board him- 
self although the weather was very se- 
vere. He shrank from no labor or duty, 
nor did he await reinforcements, but 
sought only to come to grips with Cae- 
sar.’’49 

At one time during this period of 
blockade, negotiations were begun by 
the Pompeians for a truce and possible 
settlement of the whole war by com- 
promise. Caesar agreed to meet with 
L. Scribonius Libo and Bibulus to dis- 
cuss terms. The conference was to 
take place at Oricum, a few miles south 
of Dyrrachium on the Epirian coast. 
When Caesar appeared at the confer- 
ence place he found only Libo, ‘‘who 
came forward and made excuses for 
Bibulus, because he was of a very ex- 
citable character and had a private 
feud with Caesar going back to the time 
of his aedileship and praetorship. For 
this reason he had stayed away from 
the conference, so that issues of the 
highest importance and value should 
not be damaged by his irascible tem- 
per,’’ ne res maximae spei maximae- 
que utilitatis eius iracundia impedirent- 
ur (Bell. Civ. 3, 16, 3). This self-recog- 
nition and transparent frankness is per- 
haps Bibulus’ most likable quality, and 
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goes far to make human even his oc- 
casional acts of ferocity and inpotentia. 

The ancient warship could not keep 
the sea for weeks on end. It had to be 
continually supplied with food and fresh 
water; the physical endurance of the 
crews and oarsmen was sharply lim- 
ited. Unable to land at any point along 
the coast of Epirus controlled by Cae- 
sar, Bibulus was forced to ship supplies 
of food and water up from Corcyra, 
and in the uncertain conditions of 
weather his men must often have suf- 
fered the extremes of hardship. For 
some two months he kept up his 
vigilant coast guard through every dif- 
ficulty of illness and privation. At 
length, ‘‘prevented for many days from 
landing, and attacked by serious illness 
arising from cold and exposure— since 
he could not be properly nursed on 
board and was unwilling to abandon his 
post of duty— Bibulus succumbed.’’+1! 
These are Caeser’s last and not un- 
generous words on his old rival and 
persistent enemy. 

So Bibulus occidit bello civili . . . et 
egit multa constanter.+2 No hero and 
no genius, but a vir bonus et fortis who 
never despaired of the republic, and 
one of those whose courageous stand 
for the lost cause have colored it with 
a grandeur that its real qualities no 
longer deserved. Dying of influenza 
aboard his squalid galley, Bibulus 
passed on the torch to younger and 
stronger hands. Who shall say that in 
the end he had not the last word against 
Caesar? His and Cato’s indomitable 
spirit lived on in Porcia, and through 
her woman’s heart steadied the hand 
of Marcus Brutus on the Ides of March. 

JoHN H. 

New York City 
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Florida Fellowships 


Graduate fellowships and assistantships 
in the Department of-Classics and in the 
interdepartmental field of Literature of 
Western Culture are available at Florida 
State University. The stipends for graduate 
fellowships run from $600 to $1,400.00 for 
nine months; those for graduate assistant- 
ships from $540.00 to $1,600.00. Interested 
applicants should communicate with Pro- 
fessor Francis R. Walton, Department of 
Classics, Florida State University, Talla 
hassee. Applications should be filed before 
March 15, 1955. 


Miss Coulter (whose residence and assist 
ance in CAMWS territory we shall shortly 
welcome) writes me that modest (or im- 
modest) contributions are still needed to 
support the fund for the CANE scholarship 
to the American Academy in Rome. Please 
send them to Professor F. Stuart Crawford, 
Boston Univ., 725 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15. [Ed.] 
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Biblical and Classical Myths 


URING THE PAST SIXTY years enough 
material has been dug up in the 
Near East to enable scholars to begin 
writing its ancient history, little of 
which had been known except for 
Egypt. The wealth of data now uncov- 
ered cannot be deciphered and digested 
for some time but the work is proceed- 
ing. Some of the evidence is unwritten 
such as potsherds and other artifacts, 
and some is in writing found on rocks, 
stelae, clay tablets and papyri. 

It was not until 1872 that any gen- 
eral recognition was given to a con- 
nection between the Bible and other 
literature of the Near East. In that 
year George Smith, a reader of cunei- 
form script in the British Museum, 
read a paper before the Society of Bib- 
lical Archaeology describing a flood 
story written on clay tablets which 
contained many similarities with the 
biblical story of Noah’s flood, and 
which pointed to an original story dat- 
ing much earlier than either of these. 
This created front page news and pro- 
duced what amounted to a shock upon 
the British public which had supposed 
Noah’s flood to be unique. From that 
time on, more and more connections 
have been found between the traditions 
of the Hebrews and those of other an- 
cient peoples including not only Sem- 
ites but Sumerians, Hurrians, Hittites 
and Greeks. 


In the records of these other peoples 
the myths stand out plainly as myths; 
but in the Bible they are usually hid- 
den below the surface with the result 
that the casual reader does not recog- 
nize them. Sometimes they are re- 
touched and thus deprived of certain 
primitive features; or they are em- 
ployed as poetic figures of speech, as 
our English poets used to invoke 
Apollo and the Muses; or, rituals that 
were formerly entwined with myths are 
given rational motives in keeping with 
a high religion. Unlike the classical 
myths which appear in comparative 
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clarity, we have to dig for the biblical 
myths. 

There is plain evidence that Canaan- 
ites and Hebrews inherited traditions 
current in Egypt also, and more es- 
pecially those which flourished in 
Mesopotamia where the culture was a 
mixture dominated by the Semitic ele- 
ment. Much of that culture had been 
bequeathed to the Semites by the older 
Sumerian civilization flourishing near 
the Persian Gulf in the latter part of 
the third millenium B.C. The origins 
of the Sumerians are as yet unknown; 
but all of the Near East was indebted 
to them as their culture was spread 
abroad, thanks largely to the Semites 
who succeeded them. Phoenician trad- 
ers and craftsmen carried elements of 
it throughout the Mediterranean area. 
Cretans, Cypriots and Mycenaeans who 
lived or had business in Syria took 
home what they found there, and it 
made its way by sea to the coast of 
Asia Minor. In exchange, these outsid- 
ers cross-fertilized Phoenician culture 
with their own. With both Greeks and 
Phoenicians taking to the sea, inter- 
communication was inevitable. 


Theogony and Cosmogony 

A Babylonian epic called ‘‘Enuma 
Elish’’,! based on a Sumerian source, 
recounts the origin of all things: 

When on high the heavens had not been 

named, 
And the name of firm ground below had 
not been thought of, 

nothing existed but water,—fresh water, 
Apsu, who begot all things, and Tia- 
mat, salt water, who bore them all; in 
the commingling of these waters the 
gods were formed. One of these slays 
his father Apsu, whereupon Tiamat 
with her host of monsters terrifies the 
gods by threatening their destruction. 
The god Marduk becomes the cham- 
pion, summoning to his aid the light- 
ning, the four winds and seven storms. 
When Tiamat opens her mouth to swal- 
low him the winds rush in and she 
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cannot close it; then Marduk sends an 
arrow through her heart and kills her; 
he slits her body in two “‘like an oyster”’ 
and forms the sky of the upper part. 
Then he establishes the earth and sets 
the planets, all of them gods, in their 
appointed positions in the sky;” ‘‘he 
entrusted the night to the moon, a crea- 
ture of the dark, to measure time.”’ 
Finally, man is formed of clay mixed 
with the blood of a god.? 

Near the beginning of the Theogony 
Hesiod tells us that at the first Chaos 
came to be, but next wide-bosomed 
Earth, and dim Tartarus and Eros. 
From Chaos came Erebus and black 
Night, but of Night were born Aether 
and Day. Earth first bore starry Heav- 
en, equal to herself, to cover her on 
every side and to be an ever-sure abode 
for the blessed gods. And she brought 
forth long hills and Ocean. In these 
lines (116-132) a veil of rationalization 
has been thrown over an old myth.?# 
From this point on, we have the ‘‘gen- 
erations”’ of the gods, sprung from the 
union of Sky and Earth. The most 
terrible of the older gods was Kronos, 
who emasculated and supplanted his 
father Ouranos (Sky), only to be de- 
feated himself along with the Titans in 
their battle against his son Zeus who 
wielded the thunderbolt. After the Ti- 
tans were crushed, Zeus had a more 
terrible struggle with the dragon 
Typhoeus who had a hundred heads 
from which blazed forth fire with 
sounds unspeakable. Sea and Earth 
seethed in the combat as Zeus struck 
the monster with thunderbolts and 
burned him with lightning. After his 
victory the gods made Zeus their king, 
and he divided their honors among 
them. 

Turning to the biblical account, Gen- 
esis begins thus: 


In the beginning of God’s creating the 
heavens and the earth, when the earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
God was moving over the surface of the 
waters, then God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light. — God called the light 


Day, and the darkness he called Night. 


Many scholars prefer this translation 
to the one commonly given, and it re- 
minds one of the long temporal clause 
which opens the Babylonian Enuma 
Elish. God made a firm sky, and after 
that the dry land appears, blooming 
with vegetation. Then God set the sun, 
moon and stars in the sky to give light, 
and to “rule’’ over the day and the 
night. Finally he made the animals 
and mankind in his own image. 

In these three Creation stories the 
primordial condition is Chaos, watery 
Chaos in Enuma Elish and Genesis, as 
it is in Homer though not in Hesiod. 
In all three, the order of creation is 
the same: first the sky, then the dry 
land, then the luminaries and finally 
animals and man. (In Hesiod the crea- 
tion of man is assumed; only the mak- 
ing of woman is described). This iden- 
tical sequence can hardly be acci- 
dental. Psalm 104 is a beautiful poem 
of Creation, following the same order. 
A third comparison concerns the strug- 
gle against an older power which is 
waged by a younger god who is then 
acclaimed king of the gods. Marduk 
conquers Tiamat, and Zeus subdues 
first the Titans, then Typhoeus. No such 
struggle is found in Genesis, but there 
is much evidence elsewhere of the an- 
cient struggle of Jahweh over the drag- 
on of the deep. Isaiah 51:9 reads, 


Awake, awake, put on strength, 
O arm of Jahweh! 
Awake as in days of old, as in genera- 
tions long gone! 
Was it not thou who didst hew Rahab 
in pieces, 
That didst pierce the dragon? 


Job 26:12 refers to this victory: 


By his power he stilled the sea; 
by his understanding he smote Rahab. 
By his wind the heavens were made fair; 
his hand pierced the fleeing serpent. 


Among other references to this victory 
may be cited Isaiah 27:1 and Psalm 
74:12. 

In addition to these similarities there 
are finer points of resemblance  be- 
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tween these three cosmogonies, but a 
common origin is fairly obvious with- 
out further evidence. 

The striking difference between the 
biblical account of creation and the 
other two is its monotheism. In Gene- 
sis, God brings everything into exist- 
ence by his fiat. Hesiod’s account dif- 
fers from the others in that water plays 
a less important part. The lowlands 
near the Persian Gulf which receive the 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates Riv- 
ers is a swamp during the rainy sea- 
son; it is no wonder that in this, pre- 
sumably the oldest home of the myth, 
the sea must be overcome; the pri- 
mary dominance of the watery abyss 
yielded to the dominance of land which 
was formed by the silt deposited by the 
rivers in the Gulf. It is a different ter- 
rain from that of Asia Minor or of 
Greece with its rocky headlands. In 
Greece the enemy was not a dragon of 
the deep but a monster born of Earth 
and Tartarus, according to Hesiod. 


The Babylonian poem of Creation 
was known in Egypt in the fourteenth 
century B.C. It was sung annually in 
praise of Marduk at the New Year fes- 
tival in Babylon, when it was appropri- 
ate and auspicious to hymn the crea- 
tion. The god was annually enthroned 
at this time in the person of the king. 
And there is a considerable body of 
scholarly opinion favoring the theory 
that Israel, too, had a festival of divine 
enthronement at the New Year, when 
hymns were sung in praise of Jahweh 
and his creation. Certain ‘‘enthrone- 
ment Psalms”’ are taken as evidence 
of this ritual, e. g. Pss. 93, 95, 96. 

On the Greek side, F. M. Cornford 
wrote, in his essay, ‘“‘A Ritual Basis 
for Hesiod’s Theogony,”’ ‘‘My object is 
to show that we have here not a ‘gene- 
alogy interrupted by episodes’ but a 
sequence of episodes . . . interrupted by 
genealogies. . . . The sequence of epi- 
sodes itself constitutes what is, in es- 
sence, a hymn to Zeus and also a hymn 
of Creation. . . . The hymn is based on 


a genuine myth of enormous antiquity, 


itself founded on ritual.’’* And, ‘‘Per- 
haps there is now a prima facie case 
for the thesis that Hesiod’s hymn of 
Zeus ... reflects the features of an 
ancient New Year ritual of recreation, 
in which the king impersonated Zeus. 
—Further research in Crete and Asia 
Minor may show whether there is any 
ground for the guess that the New Year 
festival in question was once _ per- 
formed in the palace of King Minos.’’® 

Before leaving this Creation myth we 
should note that the combat between 
the supreme or ‘‘good’’ Power and the 
dragon is found in ancient India and 
Iran, also among the Hittites and Egyp- 
tians. Besides being wide-spread it 
is long-lived. Michael the angel fights 
the dragon in Revelation 12:7 ff; and 
St. George, who hails from the Levant, 
still fights the dragon.® 

A very different account of creation 
in the second chapter of Genesis 
weaves together a number of myths. 
Before there was any vegetation 
Yahweh formed a man out of dust and 
planted for him a garden of delight, 
but commanded him not to eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
The woman was an afterthought, made 
out of the man’s rib, and like Pandora 
she brought in her train ‘‘all our woe’’. 
So early was the tradition established, 
‘“‘Cherchez la femme’’. The third 
chapter recounts the colloquy between 
the woman and the serpent, more sub- 
t'e than any other wild creature, after 
which the man and the woman eat of 
the forbidden fruit (never called an 
apple); then they are cursed by God 
and driven out of the garden lest in 
addition to gaining knowledge they 
should obtain immortality by eating of 
the tree of life, which also stood in the 
garden. To make assurance doubly sure 
the cherubim are placed at the east of 
the garden and a flaming sword, to 
guard the way to the tree of life. 

The Hebrews fashioned the myths of 
Genesis chapters 2 and 3, which as 
they stand are in part aetiological, into 
a memorable allegory’ contrasting 
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man’s original estate with his present 
unhappy lot that he has brought upon 
himself by sin. Several of the myths 
were common property in Greece: the 
golden age of mankind, long since 
past; sacred or magical trees; a tree 
with desirable fruit, obtained with risk; 
the woman made later than the man 
who accepts her at first with pleasure, 
but finds her more of a liability than 
an asset; mortality the fixed destiny of 
man, immortality being for God alone: 
The serpent in Genesis 3 has none of 
the attributes associated with it in 
Greek myth. However, at various sites 
in Palestine, archaeologists have found 
objects connecting the snake with a fer- 
tility cult as in Crete and Greece. We 
read in II Kings 18:4 that there was a 
bronze serpent in the temple in Jeru- 
salem, and in 23:6f that the rites of 
fertility were there practised almost 
until the Exile. It is not so stated, 
but the serpent was probably a symbol 
of these. An attempt was made to jus- 
tify or regularize the presence of the 
serpent in the temple by a story in 
Numbers 21 describing what happened 
to the children of Israel in the wil- 
derness after they came out of Egypt: 
they were bitten by “fiery serpents’’, 
and Moses made a bronze serpent and 
set it on a pole; “if a serpent bit any 
man, he would look on the bronze ser- 
pent and live.’’ It is tempting to con- 
nect this with the healing serpent of 
Asklepios, which involves its primal 
aspect as life-giver. In the final bitter 
episode of the Gilgamesh Epic? a ser- 
pent steals from the hero the herb 
which gives immortality, and Frazer 
cites instances from various remote 
tribes of the serpent’s obtaining the im- 
mortality which God intended for 
man.§ While there is no hint of this in 
the Garden of Eden story, there is cer- 
tainly confusion about the tree of life, 
and we can only speculate about what 
may have lain back of the serpent’s 
connection with it. One thing is cer- 
tain: the serpent here is a clever, 
speaking animal, but not a symbol or 


incorporation of the devil as it was con- 
strued by later theologians. The He- 
brews had no devil until the fifth or 
fourth century when they felt the im- 
pact of Persian thought with its pro- 
nounced dualism. 


Fertility Cults 

Hebrew literature is rich in Creation 
lore; but there is no trace of how the 
Hebrew God came into being.® The He- 
brews set aside the theogonies of their 
Semitic kinsmen in favor of a God who 
is without beginning of life or end of 
days. There are indications that the 
pre-Hebrew concept of Jahweh may 
have been of a storm and rain god. 
Sometimes in poetry he is closely as- 
sociated with the sun. He was, or be- 
came, the God of battles, and it was 
under his aegis that the Hebrews made 
their way into the land of Canaan. 
Once there, his worship was continu- 
ously challenged by the fertility cults 
common to the Canaanites and to peo- 
ples everywhere who perpetuated the 
primitive rites that insured fertility to 
crops, herds and man. In these cults 
the female principle was of the great- 
est importance, naturally. Even when 
Marduk became supreme in Babylon, 
and Zeus in Greece, the male principle 
thus dominating, the Great Mother 
must be revered in one guise or an- 
other. It was natural for Hebrew no- 
mads, turned farmers, to take over the 
practices of the Canaanites who were 
more experienced agriculturalists, in- 
cluding religious prostitution at the 
shrines. Among the great prophets of 
Israel who protested constantly, Hosea 
argued that the Canaanite Baal was 
not the husband of the land, but 
Yahweh was the husband of Israel, 
whom he loved. In two cities of Israel 
a golden image of a young bull was set 
up either as an image of Yahweh or 
as a pedestal upon which the invisible 
Yahweh stood; in either case the bulls 
were condemned by Judaean editors. 
In Ugarit, on the coast of Syria, the 
Canaanitish Baal frequently took the 
form of a bull; and it was from Tyre, 
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not far from Ugarit, that Zeus in the 
guise of a bull swam away to Crete, 
bearing Europa on his back. 

Baal must die annually and come to 
life again, like all fertility gods; but 
there is no satisfactory evidence that 
this myth was associated with Yah- 
weh. The mourning for Persephone at 
Eleusis is paralleled by the wide- 
spread lament for the dead Adonis, 
which originated in Syria; and this had 
its precursor in the annual mourning 
for the Babylonian Tammuz, beloved 
of Ishtar; before Tammuz there were 
Dumuzi and Inanna among the Sumer- 
ians. In Egypt, similarly, were Osiris 
and Isis. At about 600 B.C. the prophet 
Ezekiel (8:14) rebuked the women of 
Jerusalem for ‘‘weeping for Tammuz.”’ 
As sometimes happens, the connec- 
tion of the cult with the myth may have 
been unknown or forgotten by the wom- 
en of Jerusalem. The origin of the an- 
nual mourning of the women of Israel 
(Judges 11:40) had probably been for- 
gotten; it was hardly the untimely 
death of the daughter of a human hero 
(Jephthah), pathetic as that was. 


The Song of Songs has been a source 
of perplexity as well as pleasure. It is 
made up of songs of love; but in them 
are elements that remind one of Ishtar, 
the Great Mother of Babylonian myth. 
As Demeter’ searched, so _ Ishtar 
searched, even in the underworld, 
though her reason is unstated and at 
various stages she is stripped of parts 
of her attire; so, in Canticles, the maid- 
en searching for her lover is strip- 
ped of her mantle by the watch- 
men.!° Solomon and Absalom were ap- 
parently named for a divinity of Jeru- 
salem before the Hebrews took the 
city, who was called Salim (Shalim, 
Shulman); he has been discovered in 
the Ugaritic pantheon. It is an attrac- 
tive hypothesis that these love songs 
belonged to early fertility rituals and 
that it was the divine Solomon, not the 
human one, who gave his name to the 
Song of Solomon which celebrates the 
return of the fruitful season (Cant. 2: 


10-12). The sister and bride was the 
goddess Shala or Shalmanitu) who 
appears in the Song as ‘‘the Shulam- 
mite’’, with her doves, raisin cakes and 
other appurtenances of the Great Moth- 
er. The old lyrics were progressively 
edited to make them acceptable to 
Jewish monotheism.1!1 


In classical mythology the gods have 
consorts and progeny. Had Yahweh a 
consort? There was a Jewish colony on 
the Island of Elephantine in the Nile 
opposite Assuan; how it came there is 
a matter of conjecture; perhaps they 
were taken there as mercenaries. 
From them have come papyri, dated 
in the fifth century B. C. These papyri 
contain references to Anath-Yahu, 
Yahu being a variant of Yahweh. Anath 
was a Canaanitish goddess, and evi- 
dently the exiles had taken her along 
with Yahweh when they went to Egypt. 
There was a place in ancient Palestine 
called ‘‘Beth-Anath’’ which means 
‘“‘House of Anath’’, the home, no doubt, 
of a shrine of Anath. Jeremiah’s native 
town was Anathoth, meaning ‘‘the 
Anaths’’. It seems likely that the fer- 
tility goddess Anath who was properly 
associated with Baal had become to 
some extent associated with Yahweh, 
though there is no trace of this con- 
nection in the Bible; she has been com- 
pletely expunged. The notion of sex in 
the God of Israel was eliminated, and 
Yahweh reigned alone.12 

The sons of God are mentioned in 
the sixth chapter of Genesis as hav- 
ing intercourse with human women and 
begetting the giants who were believed 
by both Hebrews and Greeks to have 
inhabited the earth in ancient times. 
These few verses, 1, 2, 4, are a good 
example of truncated myth; only the 
base is here; the remainder has been 
dropped off. ‘‘Sons of God’’ or ‘‘Sons of 
the gods’’ in Semitic parlance meant 
simply ‘‘gods’’. In Psalms 29:1 and 89:6 
and 89:6 the Hebrew phrase ‘‘Sons of 
gods” is translated in the Revised 
Standard Version ‘‘heavenly beings’’. 
In Job 38:7 the lines, 


‘ 
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when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


suggest by their parallelism that the 
sons cf God are astral deities. What- 
ever the earlier significance of ‘‘sons 
of God’’ may have been, they became 
simply supramundane beings, belong- 
ing in the divine realm like angels, but 
not worshipped. They are referred to in 
the first chapter of Job as forming 
God’s court in heaven. 


The borderline between Yahweh and 
other divine beings seems at times in- 
distinct and wavering. One instance is 
in the story told in Genesis 18 which we 
quick'y recognize as the Hebrew 
variant of a theme common in the 
Near East and in the classical world. 
As Abraham sat at the door of his tent 
in the heat of the day, three men stood 
in front of him. He hastened to invite 
them to rest and to receive food, killed 
for them a calf, and served them with 
curds and milk. Sarah and Abraham 
were old and had no child; and before 
the three men departed, they promised 
that the aged pair should have a son. 
And so it came about; the next spring 
Isaac was born. A close parallel to this 
tale is told by Ovid, of how Jupiter, 
Neptune and Mercury as they fared 
cn their way in the guise of men ap- 
peared to a poor farmer who stood at 
the door of his hut. He invited them to 
be his guests and gave them beans, 
cabbage and wine. When asked what he 
most desired he replied that he longed 
for a child, even though his wife was 
dead and he would never remarry. 
The next year a son was born to him 
miraculous!y, and that son was Orion. 
Some confusion appears in the Genesis 
account when the three men said to 
Abraham, ‘‘Where is Sarah your wife? 
And he said, ‘She is in the tent.’ He 


said, ‘I will surely return in the spring, 
and Sarah your wife shall have a son.’ ”’ 
Throughout the chapter the three and 
the one alternate until finally Yahweh 
goes his way and the two angels arrive 
at Sodom. The Hebrews probably found 
this story current when they came into 
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Canaan; it became attached to the 
Abraham Saga, and eventually it was 
adapted so as to give Yahweh pre-emi- 
nence; but this was done without 
enough care to make the tale wholly 
consistent. Felix culpa! If all reference 
to the three men had been erased, the 
mythical source might not have been 
recognized. 

A somewhat similar transfer of iden- 
tity takes place in the story of Jacob’s 
wrestling with God at the ford of the 
Jabbok (Genesis 32:22-32). We can dis- 
cern here not a truncated myth but a 
latent one or as Gunkel calls it, a ‘‘fad- 
ed-out myth’’, in which the spirit of the 
stream opposes one who attempts to 
cross to the other side. First, ‘‘a man” 
wrestles with Jacob, but his unearthly 
character is revealed when he asks to 
be released before daybreak, since spir- 
its must depart before dawn; Jacob 
then refuses to let him go until he 
has pronounced a blessing. In verse 28, 
Jacob says, “I have seen God face to 
face and my life is preserved.’’ Origi- 
nally this was probably a local legend 
which became attached to the figure 
of Jacob; the superhuman figure then 
becomes the God of Jacob. Its last re- 
finement is found in Hosea 12:4, 


He strove with the angel and prevailed, 
he wept and sought his favor. 


Contests with demons of the night are 
common in folklore, and there are clas- 
sical references to the propitiation of 
a stream before attempting to cross; 
Frazer cites the Spartan king, Cleo- 


menes, Xerxes and Lucullus as _in- 
stances. 

Astral Cults 
The sun, moon and stars’ were 


given divine honors in Greece, but they 
were not worshiped as they were in the 
Near East. In Egypt and Babylon the 
sun was supreme. In II Kings 21:3, 
King Manasseh is condemned because 
he buiit altars ‘‘for al] the host of heav- 
en.’’ His reforming grandson Josiah 
‘‘removed the horses that the kings of 
Judah had dedicated to the sun’”’ at the 
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entrance to the temple, ‘‘and he burned 
the chariots of the sun with fire.’’ East 
and west, the sun drove his chariot 
across the sky. The temple of Solomon 
was oriented, like its models in Phoeni- 
cia and like temples elsewhere that 
were dedicated to the sun. On New 
Year’s Day in the autumn the first rays 
of the sun as it appeared above the 
Mount of Olives struck the great east- 
ern gate of the temple and pierced 
through to the cella, called the Holy of 
Holies. Ezekiel says that men stood 
with their backs to the temple of Yah- 
weh, worshiping the sun toward the 
east. This practice and the weeping of 
the women for Tammuz, mentioned by 
Jeremiah, may well have been due to 
the increasing influence of Babylon, 
both political and cultural, during this 
period. In Mesopotamia there were im- 
portant centers of the moon cult; the 
stars also were closely observed and 
were the objects of cultic practices. 
Job 31:26 ff. reads, 


If I looked upon the great light when it 
shone, 

Or on the moon moving along majes- 
tically, 

And my heart was secretly seduced, 

And my hand kissed my mouth: 

That too were a heinous crime, 

For I had been false to God on high. 


It is possible though not certain that 
the Passover Festival was, to begin 
with, part of a moon cult. Its origins 
certainly are much earlier than the 
Exodus from Egypt. It was, and is, 
celebrated at the full moon nearest to 
the spring equinox. The ‘‘queen of 
heaven’ for whom the Jewish women 
made cakes ‘“‘bearing her image,”’ 
according to Jeremiah (44:19) was the 
planet Ishtar (Venus). 

In addition to these astral cults, there 
are a few remains of astral myths in 
the Bible. A fragment of what is proba- 
bly an old poem in praise of the sun 
is found in Psalm 19:4 c -6. 


In them hath he set a tabernacle for the 
sun 

Which is as a bridegroom coming forth 
from his chamber, 


And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race. 


The first words of this passage, ‘In 
them’’, have no proper antecedent; 
they serve, rather, to separate the sun 
poem from the preceding verses. 

The famous lines in Isaiah 14:12 ff 
read: 


How art thou fallen from heaven, 

O Lucifer, son of the morning. 

Thou saidst in thy heart, 

I will ascend into heaven, 

I will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God; 

I will sit upon the mount of congrega- 
tion [assembly] 

In the uttermost parts of the north; 

I will make myself like the Most High. 

But you are brought down to Sheol, 

To the depths of the pit. 


‘‘Lucifer’’, which appears in the Vul- 
gate, translates literally the Hebrew 
name of the subject of this poem, 
‘‘Light-bearer’’, son of the Dawn, in 
other words the morning star. The 
myth concerns the fall from heaven of 
the morning star because of its ambi- 
tion; in its pride it had aspired to sit in 
the mountain of the gods, traditionally 
located in the far north.!* According 
to T. H. Gaster, the gods Dawn and 
Sunset ‘‘constitute, at least in certain 
aspects, a Canaanite counterpart of the 
classical Dioscuri, sons of Zeus, who 
are likewise frequently identified with 
the morning and evening star.’’14 The 
fall from heaven of the morning star is 
paralleled in the poet’s mind by the fate 
of an historical personage, unnamed, 
who has been cast down from his proud 
eminence. He is not referring to the 
devil, although the line in Luke 10:18 
harks back to this passage: ‘I beheld 
Satan as lightning fallen from heaven.”’ 

A third example of astral myth in the 
Bible, in vestigial form, is the folk- 
tale of Samson, who has been justly 
called the Semitic Herakles. Jane Har- 
rison says, ‘‘Herakles is but the hum- 
anized double of Helios.’’ Although this 
has been questioned, there is little 
doubt about Samson’s connection with 
the sun; his name is etymologically 
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very close to Shamash or Shemesh, the 
Hebrew name of the sun, and he was 
miraculously begotten in the vicinity 
of Beth Shemesh, which was a center 
of Canaanite sun worship. Herakles and 
Samson are alike in their physical 
prowess, and the first feat of valor per- 
formed by each is the overcoming of a 
lion. Each was brought low by a 
woman. 

Although New Testament myths are 
outside our purview, it is tempting to 
note in this connection the reference to 
an astral myth in Revelation 12:1-6, 
which describes a woman clothed with 
the sun, the moon under her feet, and 
on her head a crown of twelve stars. 


The Flood 

The legend of the Flood has a num- 
ber of similar features in its biblical 
and Greek forms. The flood was caused 
by Yahweh or by Zeus because of the 
iniquity of mankind. One man was fore- 
warned, and he made an ark in which 
he and his wife were saved, in the 
Greek version; in Genesis, Noah’s 
whole family plus animals were taken 
in. In both, the ark rested on a moun- 
tain, and when the waters subsided the 
hero offered sacrifice. The eldest son 
of Deucalion was Hellen, ancestor of 
the Hellenes, while the eldest son of 
Noah was Shem, father of the Semites. 
The Hebrew tale is derived from an 
episode in the greatest poem that has 
come down to us from_ pre-bibli- 
cal times, the Babylonian Epic of Gil- 
gamesh. It may be that the Greek leg- 
end assimilated certain elements from 
that source after it became known. 

A future life in heaven or the land 
beyond the sunset was always before 
the eyes of the Egyptians; but it was 
not so in Babylonia, where the under- 
world was ‘‘the land of no return.’’ He- 
brews inherited the Babylonian ideas 
about the future; the dead dwelt as 
hopeless shades in Sheol, a place simi- 
lar to the Greek Hades. Job says plain- 
tively, 


Let me alone, that I may find a little 
comfort before I go whence I shall not 


return, to the land of gloom and deep 

darkness. (10:20 f) 

A hell of torment never appears in the 
Old Testament; the prophets used no 
promises or threats of a future life to 
enforce their sermons. However, a 
resurrection from Sheol for some in- 
dividuals is mentioned in a very few 
passages, all of late date. 

There are other instances of what 
Delitsch called ‘‘unassimlated mythol- 
ogy”’ in the Old Testament, but enough 
have been cited to show that biblical 
myths appear in what one might call 
their inactive form. By the time they 
were included in the Bible they had 
been overlaid in part at least by the 
implications of ethical monotheism. 
Plato says, ‘‘Whatever the Greeks take 
over from other peoples, in the end 
they make it into something better.” 
They transformed their old stories in 
the interests of beauty and clarity, 
transmuted through the concept of one 
God, just, beneficent and constant. 

No one literary style can be found 
in the myths, whether Hebrew or 
Greek, poetry or prose. Both peoples 
produced masters of the art of paint- 
ing pictures with words. The Greeks 
use qualifying adjectives to describe 
their subjects; the Hebrews use adjec- 
tives very sparingly; verbs, instead, re- 
veal the subject’s character. We meet 
“trim-ankled’’ women everywhere in 
Hesiod but not in the Old Testament 
where only occasionally a woman is 
said to be ‘‘fair to look upon.’’ We sail 
the ‘‘wine-dark’’ sea with the Greeks, 
but the Hebrews do not mention its 
color; they say, rather, that the sea 
roars. Jacob is as crafty as Odysseus, 
but the adjective is not applied to him. 
In the Bible we miss the Greeks’ eye 
for color and form; instead, we have a 
plot which under the steady pressure 
of substantive and verb moves onward 
to its climax. Such divergent ways of 
expression would seem derived from 
an essential difference in mode of 
thought. FLORENCE B. LoveLL 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
(Continued on page 288) 
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we See... 
By the Papers 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


NIL MORTALIBUS ARDUI EST 


IN THE ANNALS of the sea Odysseus is the 
pioncer traveler on a one-man raft. Al- 
though his fabled voyage from Calypso’s 
Ise io Phaeacia has been surpassed many 
times, the Homeric account still provides a 
popular yardstick for comparison with the 
exploits of modern exponents of such travel. 
The laiest of these is Mr. William Willis 
and his weilnigh incredible solo-sail from 
Peru to Samoa (See numerous newspaper 
accounts in November 1954). 


No two men or circumstances could be 
more different. Mr. Himself Many Wiles, 
as the reader will recall, in the tenth post- 
war year of his absence from home was 
love-prisoner of a beautiful semi-goddess on 
her island paradise. But paradise soon 
palled and fate was running out. Forced by 
a dilatory Zeus, the reluctant goddess her- 
self led the shipwrecked sailor to a proper 
grove of trees suitable for ship building. 
With an axe, adze, augur and cloth supplied 
by her he cut down the twenty he needed, 
shaped them up and fitted them out with 
decking planks, ribs, mask, spars and sail. 
In four days he finished the task and rolled 
the bark from woods to shore. On the fifth 
day Calypso bathed our hero for the last 
time and rigged him out in a juniper-scented 
sailor suit. She piped him aboard wth a 
seabag of tasty food and skins of water and 
red wine and shoved him off with a warm 
and gentle breeze. Twenty days — one for 
each tree —and something less than a 
thousand mythical miles later, bereft of all 
but his bare skin, he was tossed ashore in a 
Poseidon-inspired storm. Less than twenty- 
four hours later, with the help of bachelor- 
goddess, Athena, he was banqueting in a 
king’s palace and telling the tales of his 
fated and miraculous adventures to an awe- 
inspired court. (For these and other delec- 
table details consult Homer’s eponymous 
story, Bk. 5, and passim.) 


Mr. Willis, on the other hand (the Greeks 
would use de here), was pursued by no re- 
lentless fate. He set sail simply to test a 
theory: the possibility of solitary survival 
in the trackless path of the three-man Kon- 
Tiki. And on a motorless raft he was as 
much a ‘‘man against the elements’’ as 
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Odysseus or any other mono-voyager of any 
time. And what elements they proved to be! 
The stove failed, the radio gave out, the 
fresh water dwindled away. Alone with a 
cat and a parrot he endured long stretches 
of seemingly fishless ocean (with almost 
disastrous effects on his meager diet) and 
the titanic fury of the deceptive Pacific. 
The 6400-mile journey of the Seven Little 
Sisters for 115 days was not a miracle of 
modern science. It was the age-old miracle 
of the indomitable spirit of man against 
overwhelming odds. It was of such men 
that Horace wrote: ‘‘Oak and triple bronze 
were about the breast of the man who first 
committed his frail raft to the angry sea, 
. What form of death did he fear who 
with dry eyes looked upon the swimming 
monsters, the stormy sea and the ill-famed 
cliffs. . . . In vain the god divided the lands 
by the severing ocean if our impious craft 
cross the depths which were never meant to 
be touched.’’ (Horace, Odes, 1.3. passim. 
Quoted in Topics of the Times for November 
21, 1954). 
All hail, Mr. Willis! Would that some 
Homer could be found to sing your renown! 


ART SINE PEDIBUS 

No man in modern times has been dis- 
cussed more often, in more different ways 
and by more people than Winston Churchill. 
At this writing the latest flurry of talk is 
not so much about Mr. Churchill himself as 
about a painting of him by Mr. Graham 
Sutherland. 

The painting, in case you have not seen a 
copy of it or read the comments, is calcu- 
lated to arouse strong sentiments contra 
and pro. The chief disputes focus on the 
facial expression and a torso notable for 
absence of feet, and the critical arguments 
are said to support the two opposing the- 
ories of art connoted by the terms ‘‘real- 
ism”’ and ‘‘humanism.’’ In England the ar- 
guments of some are undoubtedly biased 
by political coloration, but over here pure 
aesthetic theory of course reigns supreme. 

Since Mr. Sutherland uses the method of 
“realism’’ as opposed to ‘‘humanism”’ it is 
necessary, as The Washington Post and 
Times Herald points out (December 10, 
1954), to distinguish between those two 
terms. This involves a brief excursion 
among the ancients, the Greeks for the 
latter and the Romans for the former. 

Taking first things first, let’s start with 
the Greeks. During the classical period 
their sculptors and painters were not con- 
cerned with facial delineation, ‘‘They gave 
their attention and their wonderful sense of 
detail to the body as a whole which has 
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prompted a contemporary wit to point out 
the analogy between ‘the modern pin-up 
girl and Greek statuary of the finest period.’ 
Roman sculpture, on the contrary, following 
a tendency evident even in the early Etrus- 
can funerary masks, emphasized the face 
and head at the expense of the rest. This, 
says an eminent critic, ‘is why Roman 
statues which have lost their heads seem 
to lack artistry and why we often consider 
that the most beautiful Greek statues are 
those which remain merely as torsos.’ ”’ 

Western Christian art down to the Ren- 
aissance tended to follow the Roman tradi- 
tion. After Raphael and the other great 
painters of the cinquecento, however, the 
tendency toward idealization prevailed, and 
under the name of ‘‘academicism’’ it ‘‘con- 
tinued to dominate European art until rela- 
tive recent times.”’ 

It will be well for Americans to withhold 
judgment on the Sutherland portrait until 
we “have something better to judge by 
than coarse-screen black-and-white half- 
tone reproductions. We suspect, however, 
that the Greeks would be astonished by the 
absence of Sir Winston’s feet, (which, not 
being ‘‘feet of clay,’’ require no hiding— 
Ed.) the Romans by the attention of detail 
given to his pants, and that Michelangelo, 
when informed of the historical importance 
of the subject, would be strongly tempted 
to hide Sir Winston’s face beneath a curling 
and Jovian beard.’’ 

By Jove, jolly good idea! What? 


ATOMIC CIRCLE 

When the Greek philosophers brilliantly 
conceived of the existence of atoms they 
started a chain reaction which has never 
stopped. But last fall it did come full circle 
with the resolution passed by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. This reso- 
lution said in effect that all sixty nations 
desired to ‘‘promote energetically the use 
of atomic energy to the end that it will 
serve only the peaceful pursuits of mankind 
and ameliorate their living conditions.” 
(TOPICS OF THE TIMES, Nov. 28, ’54.) 

Innovators in the field of atomic specula- 
tion were Leucippus (fl.c. 440 B.C.) who 
originated the theory, and Democritus (c. 
460-c.370 B.C.) who developed it. Their 
essential aim was to serve man by 
removing from him the fear and super- 
stition which hindered his peaceful pur- 
suits. Next in the chain was Epicurus 
(341-270 B.C.). He passed the theory on to 
the Romans with that philosophy of happi- 
ness which has been so misunderstood by 
subsequent generations. ‘‘To the Romans 


who swore by his philosophy he was little 
less than a god, for they felt that he had 
freed them from the shackles of a religion 
that was debasing. This is the theme of the 
noble poem composed by Lucretius (c. 99- 
50 B.C.) who attempted what no poet before 
or since has tried—an explanation of nu- 
clear physics in verse. His De Rerum 
Natura has endured as a landmark of great 
poetry and the chief source of information 
about the theory of atoms and the void put 
forth by the ancients. 

In contrast to the nature of the current 
debate about the atom, the debate of the 
Greek philosophers was neither scientific 
nor political; it was primarily religious. Dis- 
agreement with the ‘‘official’’ position, how- 
ever, was perhaps more dangerous then 
than now. ‘‘The upholders of atomic and 
naturalistic theories of the universe as 
against the accepted rule of the gods ran a 
certain risk of being condemned as subver- 
sives... 


‘For in those days there was no tolerance for 
the natural philosophers, or ‘‘babblers about 
things in heaven’’ as they were called. They 
were charged with explaining away the divine 
and substituting for it irrational causes, blind 
forces, and the sway of necessity. So Protagoras 
(c.485-415 B.C.) was banished, Anaxagoras (c.500- 
428 B.C.) was jailed and it was all Pericles could 
do to get him out, and Socrates (469-399 B.C.), 
though he had nothing at all to do with the 
matter was put to death for being a philosopher.’ ” 

(Plutarch: Life of Nicias) 


And Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer for ex- 
pressing his doubts about the morality of 
the H-bomb was publicly pilloried. 

There’s not much connection between the 
modern idea of the atom and the ancient, 
but the ‘‘tradition of free inquiry, begun by 
the Greeks, has played a great part in 
atomic studies as in all the rest of science.” 

So long as men have freedom for the free 
expression of ideas without fear of penalty, 
so long will man remain free. 


ARISTOTLE'S COOK 

A report on a series of studies made by 
the University of Washington on ‘‘The Eval- 
uation of Teaching,’’ under the direction of 
Edwin R. Guthrie, contains the following: 
‘In commenting on the validity of student 
judgments of their teachers, Dr. Guthrie 
cites the following quotation from Aristotle: 
‘We get a better notion of the merits of the 
dinner from dinner guests than from the 
cook.’ ’’ (Higher Education, December 1954, 
p.55). (But Plato says, Theaet. 178D—and 
Lucian quotes this, that a cook will know 
better than a guest in advance how food is 
going to taste. Evaluation of teaching is not 
quite the same as of teachers. Ed.) 
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Techniques of Modern Fiction 
in Plato 


AS LITERARY EFFORT advanced beyond mere 
annalistic entries in simple records, writers 
must soon have seen the advantage of em- 
bellishing bare statements with directly re- 
lated historical or other detail. Conversa- 
tion would already have provided an oral 
pattern for this. Presumably the serious de- 
tail added at first was that regarded as in 
itself important. Such is the situation in 
Greek tragedy, though the lyrics elaborate 
on the narrative and include digressions and 
even inorganic themes. When comedy 
gained recognition, a place was readily 
found for trivial detail, but to serve a rela- 
tively trivial purpose; so that it was quite 
appropriate and relevant. It was, in the 
third place, a much more sophisticated con- 
ception which came to recognize, after the 
serious value of serious detail and the trivial 
value of trivial detail, the value in serious 
literature of details trivial in themselves 
but not in their implications and connota- 
tions in a particular context.1 This is 
Horace’s callida iunctura of words, applied 
on a larger scale to whole sentences and 
paragraphs. 

Homer shows how far he had advanced 
beyond primitive poetry, in his awareness 
of this subtle value of the relatively un- 
important, his highly developed technique 
of the digression, and his effective use of 
the seemingly irrelevant. In the following 
passages, he employs even incongruous de- 
tail, for the dramatic effect of contrast. 

As Alcinéus was about to be shot, the first 
of the suitors to fall by the arrows of the 
returning Odysseus, Homer writes, ‘‘Now he 
was about to raise a beautiful golden cup 
with two handles and so was fingering it, 
about to drink the wine, and death was far 
from his thoughts.’’ When Hector had been 
slain, ‘‘Andromache had bidden her fair- 
tressed hand-maidens to set over the fire in 
the house a great tripod, so that warm 
baths should be ready for Hector, returning 
from the fray. Fond woman, who knew not 
that, very far from baths, gray-eyed Athena 
had slain him by the hand of Achilles.’”’ In 
similar ignorance is Amelia in Vanity Fair. 
But Thackeray’s use of the Homeric device 
is crude and brutal by comparison. ‘‘Dark- 
ness came down on the field and city; and 
Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet 
through his heart.’’ 
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ORE THAN ANY PREDECESSOR, Plato 
made effective use of incidental 
detail to imply in his interlocutors 
traits of character not explicitly de- 
scribed or to provide what we call color 
or atmosphere. 

In emphasizing the presence in the 
dialogues of artifices typical of fiction, 
I have included mainly only such inci- 
dental action or descriptive touches as 
are supplementary or ornamental, cal- 
culated to relieve, vary or otherwise 
embellish the dialogue. Brief charac- 
terizations of interlocutors and idiosyn- 
cracies of manners are included; but 
the discussion does not concern itself 
with a study of the characters as their 
dispositions are revealed by the actual 
arguments they advance. While verg- 
ing on the large subject of the art of 
composition—especially as regards the 
dramatic settings which are filled with 
incidental detail—the paper does not 
treat this systematically. It is rather 
certain externals which are here no- 
ticed; but these enhance the charm of 
the dialogues greatly, and make the 
situations and characters live. The 
work of Plato’s later period offers of 
course much less of this matter. The 
paper is descriptive rather than criti- 
cal, its value depending on collection 
and arrangement of material. Hence I 
must beg indulgence for quoting much 
that is familiar. 

In prevailing atmosphere, the Phae- 
drus is outstanding. As I have de- 
scribed it elsewhere in relation to pas- 
toral poetry®, the recurrent themes of 
the cicadas and the stream in the out- 
door setting keep the tone constant. 
Even the elevation of the soul from the 
influence of nature is applied in the 
technical discussion of rhetoric toward 
the end to the elevation of soul wrought 
by the great rhetoric. The prayer to 
Pan ends on the same note. 
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The Leitmotiv in the Phaedo is the 
progress of the sun toward its setting 
and Socrates’ death. ‘‘For what else 
would one do in the time before the 
setting of the sun?’’ (61E). ‘‘As longs as 
it is still light’’ (89C). ‘‘And it was by 
this time near sunset.’’ (116B). ‘‘The 
sun is still upon the mountains and has 
not yet set.’’ (116E). Supporting this 
impression through the body of the dia- 
logue are such reminders as, “I fear 
that by tomorrow at this time no one 
of men will be able to do this worthily.”’ 
(76B). ‘‘So long as the eleven men of 
the Athenians permit’’ (85B). ‘‘Tomor- 
row perhaps, Phaedo, you will cut 
these beautiful locks.’’ (88B). 


Two passages in the Protagoras are 
within their limits like this: early 
dawn, the excited lad’s loud knock, his 
groping in the dark bed-room for So- 
crates’ bed, the two strolling in the 
dark court; later the class-room at- 
mosphere at the house of Callias—the 
grouchy janitor, Protagoras’ peripate- 
tic class in the front porch, Hippias’ 
discussion group just inside with the 
professor in the chair and his students 
on benches, the imposing Prodicus re- 
cumbent in the pantry (now an im- 
provised class-room which provides 
bad acoustics for his booming voice) 
a general assembly addressed by Pro- 
tagoras, for which the auditors rear- 
range benches, plenty of academic 
jealousy, and an ensuing forum discus- 
sion. 


The entrances and exits of characters 
or of a whole group are naturally mo- 
tivated. Socrates goes to the Piraeus 
for the festival at the beginning of the 
Republic and is asked to dinner by 
Polemarchus, so that he can stay for 
the equestrian relay torch-race in the 
evening. The aged Cephalus excuses 
himself soon to attend to the domestic 
sacrifices (331D), the same device by 
which Menexenus in the Lysis (207D) 
is temporarily removed, only to return 
just when needed (211A) to take over 
from Lysis his place in the discussion. 
The Lysis is ended by the coming of the 


paidagogoi to take Menexenus and Ly- 
sis home. To avoid anti-climax after 
Socrates’ magnificent speech in the 
Symposium, a diversion is created to 
end the symposium proper and provide 
comic relief, when the drunken Alci- 
biades bursts picturesquely in with the 
flute-girl, previously excluded, and 
others—something like an entr’acte in 
Menander. The dialogue is similarly 
ended by a band of revelers. 

Detailed description of seating ar- 
rangements enables the reader to vis- 
ualize the scene. I have spoken of the 
class-room arrangements in the Pro- 
tagoras and the routing out of Menexe- 
nus from his seat in the Lysis (207D) 
and his later return to the same seat 
(211A). Elaborate attention is given to 
comfortable seating in the Phaedrus 
(229A, 230B). There are the chairs 
around the wreathed Cephalus in the 
Rerublic (328B). Several sit together 
in the Charmides (153C), and when the 
beautiful Charmides joins them later 
everyone wants to sit by him and, amid 
laughter, those on the end of the bench 
are forced to rise and one is tipped off. 
(155C) Lysis in the dialogue which 
bears his name is bashful about joining 
the group, but is encouraged by the 
entry of his friend Menexenus to do so. 
(207AB) The elaborate ‘‘accident’’ by 
which Socrates arrives late after stand- 
ing in thought causes him to be seated 
beside Agathon, after whom he accord- 
ingly speaks in the Symposium as they 
follow the order from left to right. 
(175C, 177DE) The ‘‘accident”’ of Aris- 
tophanes’ hiccough changes the speak- 
ing order. (185CD) #4 

The seating gains point in another 
way when it makes possible incidental 
actions. Dionysodorus twice whispers 
an aside to Socrates in the Euthydemus 
(275E, 276D), in one case ‘‘stooping 
down a little to my ear with a broad 
grin on his face;’’ so do the Thebans 
twice to one another in the Phaedo. 
(84C, 85D) Polemarchus takes hold of 
Adeimantus’ coat near the shoulder, 
pulls him over and says something in 
his ear as he bends over him, of which 
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the others hear only the question, 
“Shall we let him off, or what shall we 
do?’’ (Rep. 449B) Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus in the dialogue named 
from the latter stand and talk together, 
looking now and then at the others, 
then come and sit down, one by Clein- 
ias, the other by Socrates. (273B) The 
most striking and detailed instance of 
this significance of the arrangement of 
those present is in the Phaedo. (89B) 
“T happened to be sitting at his right 
beside the couch on some low stool and 
he was much higher up than I. Accord- 
ingly, stroking my head and pressing 
my hair against my neck—for he was 
wont at odd times to play with my 
hair—he said, ‘Now tomorrow perhaps, 
Phaedo, you will cut off these fair 
locks.’’’ This scene is closely related 
to the theme of the dialogue, as the in- 
cidental detail usually is not. 


Other instances of incidents inte- 
grated with matters of some impor- 
tance follow. Socrates’ pulling up his 
knees and rubbing his leg where it had 
been chafed by the fetters (60B), fol- 
lowed by his later shift to a sitting 
posture (61CD), leads to a brief ex- 
cursus on the curious involving of 
pleasure with pain, a theme more fully 
treated in Gorgias 496 (cf. Phaedrus 
258E) and especially in the Philebus 
(31C, 41D, 47C ff. et passim). The 
wreathing of Socrates by Alcibiades 
shows that he won the contest of the 
Symposium. (213E) The latter’s drunk- 
enness motivates his candor. (212D) 
Even Aristophanes’ comic description 
of his cataclysmic sneeze which re- 
lieves the hiccoughs is reminiscent of 
the solemn science of Dr. Eryxima- 
chus, the previous speaker. 


Better for our purpose in a way are 
those incidents which are not so inte- 
grated: Antiphon having a bridle re- 
paired at the beginning of the Par- 
menides (127A), the slave seizing So- 
crates’ coat at the beginning of the 
Republic (327B), Chaerephon seizing 
Socrates by the hand at the beginning 
of the Charmides (153B), the sacrifices, 


the games of knuckle-bones and morra, 
the spectators and gala dress described 
shortly after (206E). More closely re- 
lated to the action are: the incoher- 
ence of the angry Polus in the Gorgias 
(461BC), the contagiousness of the 
aporia as of yawning in the Charmides 
(169CD), the nervousness and irritation 
of Critias earlier in the same dialogue 
(162CD), as of a playwright whose play 
is being badly performed by an actor— 
when Charmides lets it appear that he 
has been refuted in his defense of Cri- 
tias’ definition, so as to get Critias to 
take his place as interlocutor. Parmen- 
ides and Zeno appear distressed by 
Socrates’ speech in the dialogue named 
from the former, but the others keep 
looking at one another and smiling in 
admiration. (130A) Says Socrates to 
Theaetetus in affected alarm, ‘‘Peer 
round and watch out lest some of the 
uninitiated are listening in, the hard- 
boiled, stubborn fellows who do not 
concede the reality of anything they 
cannot take hold of, tooth and nail. 
(155E) 

A subtle touch is given when, in the 
Lysis (210E), Socrates almost makes 
an inconsiderate slip, in an intended 
personal remark to Hippothales (of 
which the reader privately in- 
formed), but notices the young man’s 
embarrassment and anxiety to avoid 
the notice of Lysis, and so checks him- 
self just in time. Two elaborate effects 
are described. Socrates is amused to 
see Protagoras’ class executing, with 
military precision, such manoeuvers 
that, as the professor turns in his walk- 
ing up and down, the pupils fall neatly 
behind him and preserve the same in- 
tervals. (315B) As Euthydemus reaches 
a sophistical climax (276B), ‘‘like a 
chorus when the chorodidascalus gives 
the signal (which might suggest to us 
the signs held up in a radio broadcast), 
in unison the followers of Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus let out a roar and 
laughed.”’ 

Various emotions and their expres- 
sion embellish the dialogues. As for 
anger, Critias is annoyed at Charmides 


a 
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for presenting Critias’ position poorly 
(162D); Ctesippus resents in an idio- 
matic Aristophanic outburst the eristic 
argument in the Euthydemus (283E), 
which pretends to prove that he would 
kill his friend; Polus is incoherent with 
anger over a concession wrested from 
Gorgias (461BC); Callicles in the same 
dialogue is annoyed and rude with his 
‘‘What do you mean, coats and sandals! 
You keep talking nonsense.’’ (490DE) 
But Thrasymachus in the Republic is 
really violent. (336) ‘‘And Thrasyma- 
chus frequently even while we were 
talking was wild to take the argument 
into his own hands, and then would be 
prevented by those sitting beside him 
who wanted to hear the argument. But 
when we had stopped . . . he no longer 
contained himself; but, gathering him- 
self up like a wild beast, came at us as 
if to tear us limb from limb. And Pole- 
marchus and I in our fear were panic- 
striken. And he, bursting in with a roar, 
said, ‘What bunk you have been talk- 
ing all this time, Socrates; How silly 
you are!’ ... And I when I heard this 
was scared half to death and regarded 
him in terror.’’ Shortly Socrates asks, 
‘‘Do you think I would be so mad as to 
attempt to beard the lion in his den and 
take advantage of Thrasymachus?”’ 
(341C) 


Later (350D) this rhetorician, under 
fire, begins to perspire and actually 
blushes. Hippothales blushes’ and 
blushes again at questions about his 
love-affair in the Lysis. (204BC) Later 
(222B), in pleasure at some reference 
to it, he ‘‘turned all colors.’’ Char- 
mides flushed up and became still more 
beautiful when asked to claim or dis- 
claim a virtue. (158C) Cleinias blushed 
when at a loss to answer a hard ques- 
tion in the Euthydemus (275D) and 
looked at Socrates in confusion. Hippo- 
crates blushed when, in the Protagoras 
(312A), he was asked if he meant to 
become a sophist himself; and Plato is 
careful to say parenthetically that by 
now it had become light enough to see 
this. 
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Some tears are shed in the Phaedo, 
“All those present behaved in some 
such manner as this; at one time laugh- 
ing, at another weeping (59B).’’ ‘“‘When 
Xanthippe saw us, with a doleful cry 
she began to talk as women usually 
do.’’ (60A). The jailer wept (116D). 
Apollodorus in the last scene wept con- 
stantly and, sobbing violently as So- 
crates actually drank the hemlock, 
ruined the composure of all. (117D) 
But laughter is far more frequent. In 
the same dialogue, Cebes laughs at the 
absurdity of a supposed argument. 
(101B) When Socrates admits it may 
seem strange that, if death is a bless- 
ing, a man may not become his own 
benefactor by committing suicide, Ce- 
bes laughs at the odd putting of the 
matter (62A); and again when Socrates 
playfully suggests that he may be 
afraid, like children, that his soul may 
be blown away as it leaves the body, 
especially if one were to die in a high 
wind (77E). Socrates smiles at himself 
for ‘‘talking like a book’’ (102D), 
laughs gently at the idea that death 
should not be mentioned under the cir- 
cumstances, in order to spare his feel- 
ings (84D), smilingly accepts an ob- 
jection by Simmias (86D). When Crito 
asks at the end, ‘‘How shall we bury 
you?’’, laughing gently and_ looking 
aside to the company, he remarks that 
Crito will not be convinced of his real 
identity. (115C) 


There is scornful laughter of Polus 
in the Gorgias (473E); the sardonic 
cackle of Thrasymachus in the Repub- 
lic (337A) as he sneers at the cus- 
tomary Socratic irony; in the Euthy- 
demus (273D), condescending laughter 
by the eristics, laughter by a claque in 
the same dialogue (276B), as mentioned 
above, who later in their laughter, ap- 
plause and elation were almost rolling 
in the aisles (303B). More gracious is 
the applause at other times (Cf. Prot. 
334C, 339D; Gorg. 458C). But most of 
the humor is urbane, the amusement of 
those good-natured enough to laugh at 
simple pleasantries. Lysis (208D) 
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laughs at the idea of himself, boy as he 
is, handling a distaff; he and Menexe- 
nus at the question which of them is 
the more handsome (207C). There is 
fun early in the Republic (331D) from 
the word ‘transfer’ being taken in the 
legal sense of ‘bequeathing’ the argu- 
ment. Diotima laughingly asks in the 
Symposium (202BC) how Eros can be 
a great god if he isn’t a god at all. 
Often the humor is merely playful. 
There is the ‘‘wrong’’ done Hippocrates 
by Protagoras (310D), in that he is 
wise and doesn’t make the boy so; the 
“crime’’ of Socrates, in the Republic 
(451A), no less serious than involun- 
tary homicide, of deceiving friends 
about the noble, the good, and the just— 
from liability for which crime Glaucon 
laughingly releases him. Socrates 
states in the Republic (398C) that any- 
one could see what conclusion fol- 
lows previous propositions. Says Glau- 
con with a laugh, ‘“‘In that case it looks 
as if I’m not in the everyone class, 
Socrates.”’ 

There are playful expressions with 
nothing said of laughter. In the Phaedo 
(92C) Socrates thinks there should be 
harmony on the topic of harmony. After 
elaborate affectation of concentration 
in thought, Euthydemus (302B) ironic- 
ally asks a frivolous question. Socrates 
effectively parodies Odysseus’ ‘‘de- 
scent’’ to the underworld as he tells in 
the Protagoras (315CD) of sighting Hip- 
pias and Tantalus-Prodicus. There are 
many Homeric reminiscences in Plato, 
often humorously used (cf. Symp. 
220C). There is parody of Gorgias in 
the dialogue bearing his name (448C) 
and in Agathon’s speech in the Sym- 
posium, of the orators in the Menezxe- 
nus, perhaps of Lysias in the Phaedrus; 
respectful adaptation to Protagoras’ 
ideas and style in the myth ascribed to 
him; gentle take-off of Prodicus’ spe- 
cialty of synonyms in the Protagoras 
(337A-C, 358D). 

A very little use of dialect is inter- 
posed. Cebes uses a Theban oath in the 
Phaedo (62A), and reference is made 
to the Theban goddess Harmony (95A) 
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and Theban Cadmus (95B), apropos of 
the nationality of Cebes and Simmias. 
Incidentally, there is delicacy in that, 
in his last hours, foreigners carry the 
burden of the discussion with Socrates, 
while his intimate friends are silent 
listeners. Theodorus in the Politicus 
(257B) swears by the African god Am- 
mon. Socrates’ odd oath was ‘by the 
dog’ (Apol. 21E), which he once (Gorg. 
482B) elaborates as ‘the dog, the god of 
the Egyptians.’ There is little of this 
use of dialect in Greek literature, 
though one remembers the gibberish 
of the barbaric god in Aristophanes’ 
Birds, and might compare Aeschylus, 
Choephori 563f (where however there 
is only a general statement that the 
Phocian dialect will be affected). 


There are too many colloquialisms 
in Plato for me to give more than a 
sampling. The artistic Phaedrus and 
the farcical Euthydemus offer plenty. 
The numerous proverbs in Plato often 
run into slang. ‘‘You know what I 
mean.’’ ‘“‘You’re what you called me.”’ 
‘‘Where do you get that stuff?’’ ‘‘What 
do you mean, food?’’ ‘Cut it out.”’ 
“Quit your kidding.’’ ‘‘You’re a back 
number.” ‘‘Now, isn’t that just too 
sweet of you?” “If I’m not crazy.”’ 
‘‘What you had on your chest.”’ ‘‘That’s 
no killing matter.’’ ‘‘Sour grapes.”’ 
“That’s rich.’”’ ‘“‘That’s good—I like 
your blushing.’’ These, suffering in 
translation, are a few that occur to me. 
Friendly bantering is incessant. 


Interlocutors and others mentioned 
are described physically. The beauty of 
youths is repeatedly portrayed in de- 
tail. Theaetetus and Socrates are 
homely. (Theaet. 143E, Symp. 215AB) 
Socrates is larger than Theaetetus. 
(155B) Simmias is larger than Socrates 
but smaller than Phaedo. (102B) Mele- 
tus has long, straight hair, an unkempt 
beard, and a hooked nose. (Euthyphro 
2B) Prodicus is wrapped in blankets. 
(Prot. 315D) Socrates and Aristodemus 
wear no sandals habitually, Phaedrus 
none on one occasion; Aristodemus is 
small. (Symp. 174A, 220B; Phaedr. 
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220C; Symp. 173B) Socrates is given to 
standing long in thought. (Symp. 175B, 
220C) He is, contrary to his custom, 
dressed up for the Symposium (174A); 
is bathed for death (Phaedo 60A). 


But personal traits are more impor- 
tant. Ctesippus is boisterous as usual 
in the Euthydemus. (300D) Hippocrates 
is virile but flighty. (Prot. 310D) Glau- 
con is most vigorous (Rep. 357A) but 
contentious, like the timocratic man 
(548D). Chaerephon is strenuous (Apol. 
21A) and crazy (Charm. 153B). Apollo- 
dorus is emotional (Phaedo 59B), 
called effeminate but actually misan- 
thropic (Symp. 173D). Cebes is metic- 
ulous and difficult to convince (Phaedo 
63A, 77A), but easily disturbed (103C). 


The dialogues, except the later ones, 
are one long characterization of So- 
crates. One should look at the mas- 
terly, condensed, documented life of 
Soerates in a paragraph at the begin- 
ning of Forman’s school edition of 
Plato. He was strange to men, even to 
his disciples, as was Christ (Phaedr. 
230C, Symp. 215A, 221D; Crito 44B). 
His customary irony (Rep. 337A) and 
question and answer method (Crito 
50C) are formally mentioned, as well 
as abundantly illustrated. He strutted 
and rolled his eyes (Symp. 221B and 
Ar. Clouds 362). Motions of his head 
and his eyes especially are made much 
of in the Phaedo: turning his head to 
one side and listening (103A), eyeing 
someone (60A, 103A; cf. his keeping 
his eye on Thrasymachus in Rep. 
337A), looking fixedly (63A), looking 
straight ahead, as was his custom 
(86D), looking aside (115C), looking up 
(116D), glaring from under his brows 
fiercely, as was his wont (117B)—these 
seem more than casual references. But 
one cannot take up Socrates in Plato 
in a paragraph. 

It will be a relief to turn from my 
necessarily fragmentary details—di- 
siecti membra poetae—and let Plato 
say something consecutive. As a result 
of the telling argument of Cebes against 
immortality (88C), ‘‘all of us who 


heard their discussion were accord- 
ingly unpleasantly affected, as we later 
told one another, in that, after having 
been strongly convinced by the pre. 
vious speech, we seemed to be dis- 
turbed again and plunged into doubt.” 
‘‘And really, Echecrates, often as | 
have admired Socrates, I was never 
more charmed by him than when pres- 
ent on that occasion. Now, that he had 
some answer to make, being who he 
was, was perhaps nothing strange. But 
I admired him intensely, first of all for 
this, how pleasantly and agreeably and 
considerately he took the argument of 
the young men, then how shrewdly he 
questioned us as to the effect of the ar- 
gument upon us, then how well he 
soothed us and from our flight and de- 
feat, as one may say, rallied us and 
turned us back to pursue and together 
examine the argument.”’ (88E, 89A) 
The familiar details in the closing 
scene of the Phaedo (117E) become im- 
pressive from their stark simplicity 
fraught with tragic meaning, and would 
seem to have determined the treatment 
of Fantine’s death in Les Miserables, 
as Jean Val Jean follows its progress. 
‘He walked about until, as he said, his 
legs began to feel heavy. Then he lay 
on his back, according to the direc- 
tions, and the man who gave him the 
poison now and then looked at his feet 
and legs. After a while the man pressed 
his foot hard and asked if he could feel, 
and he said, ‘No,’ and then his leg and, 
so working upward, showed us that he 
was cold and stiff. And Socrates felt 
them himself and said, ‘When the poi- 
son reaches the heart, that will be the 
end.’’’ To this is added the covering 
and uncovering of the head, the slight 
movement at the moment of death, the 
closing of the eyes and.mouth of the 
dead by that Crito who loved the man 
even where he could not follow the 
philosopher, the Doubting Thomas to 
his Christ; but, just before the end, the 
irrepressible Socrates’ serious jest 


(like that which had preceded about a 
libation of the poison to God), the cock 
to be a thanksgiving offering to the god 
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of healing. For his soul was about to 
leave its bodily tomb and all mortal 
infirmities. 

If one were disposed to be more spe- 
cific, he could consider Plato in rela- 
tion to the several forms of fiction. The 
drama would be the easiest, with the 
tragedies, comedies, and mimes as his 
background; this of course has been 
done.2 Whereas the drama has been 
carefully analyzed from Aristotle to 
now, the novel is difficult to define and 
distinguish from other forms of fiction. 
Perhaps Plato belongs, prior to the 
Greek romances, Petronius, and Apu- 
leius, in the evolution of the novel. Wal- 
ter Pater,2 comparing him to Thack- 
eray, says he ‘‘would have been an ex- 
cellent writer of fiction.’’ 

If the novel is distinguished as fic- 
titious, but realistic in presenting char- 
acters as convincingly human, Plato’s 
narratives are such. If it differs from 
drama and the short story in length 
and scope, permitting leisurely unfold- 
ing of character; the use in most of the 
dialogues of the historico-literary fig- 
ure of Socrates provides such scope. 
There is also some evolution of So- 
crates’ mental and moral attitudes, 
though he is kept consistent. 

If the representation of situation and 
character in a novel is typically by a 
certain leisurely indirection and impli- 
cation, rather than by the author’s di- 
rect statement; then the picturesque 
details arranged above fall into this 
pattern and allow the reader to form 
his own impressions from the way the 
characters behave and imply their dis- 
positions by incidental remarks and ac- 
tions. In so far as many novels use 
situation and characters as vehicles of 
ideas; then, as in Tolstoi’s ‘“‘War and 
Peace,’’ we have in Plato an inter- 
weaving of philosophic and political 
preechments with human actions of 
many persons in an intricate tapestry. 
Even love and other romantic motiva- 
tions are incidentally present. So are 
Gestalt, Freudian and other popular 
brands of psychology. The Protagoras 
is like an historical novel; but prob- 
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lem novels would offer the obvious 
comparison. We may ask ourselves 
whether there is anything intrinsic in 
the novel—setting aside copyrights, 
popularity, large editions and such ex- 
ternals—which cannot be found impres- 
sively in the saga of Socrates. Still it is 
more reasonable, and it has been my 
intent, to call attention to Plato as a 
writer in the general field of fiction. 
CiypE MuRLEy 
Northwestern University 


Nores 

1 Louis Dyer, Plato as a Playwright (Harv. 
Stud. Class. Phil. 12, 165-80) treats only incident- 
ally the details I have in mind. 

2See Plato and Platonism, pp. 114-9; Paul 
Shorey, What Plato Said, p. 453, note 64; and 
Hug-Schéne on Symp. 176A, cited there. 

3 Plato’s Phaedrus and Theocritean Pastoral, 
TAPA 71, 281-95. 

4M. W. Isenberg, ‘‘The Order of the Discourses 
in Plato’s Symposium,’’ (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1940) considers the order signifi- 
cant on grounds of philosophic content. 


NEGATIVE (from page 254) 


NoTEs 

1So A. S. Pease, ed. of Aen. 4 (Cambridge, 
Mass.; 1935). 

2 Cf. the fourth edition of Heyne and Wagner 
(Leipzig and London, 1830-41) 2.684. [But cf. 
Theoc. 2.38f; Ap. Rhod., Arg. 3.749-51; Tenn., 
In Mem. 11. (Ed.)] 

3 The closest parallel to the construction of the 
Vergilian passage according to my interpretation 
is offered by the Elder Pliny HN 35.6: aliter apud 
maiores in atriis haec erant quae spectarentur; 
non signa externorum artificum nec aera aut 
marmora: expressi ceri vultus singulis dispone- 
bantur armariis. I well realize that some may 
regard this parallel as a basis for rejecting my 
interpretation of the Vergilian passage, not be- 
cause it comes from the Silver Age, but because 
it comes from the Elder Pliny! 

4E. S. McCartney, “Psychological vs. Logical 
in Latin Syntax: Some Aspects cf Synesis,’’ CP 
18 (1923) 301-02, remarks a propos of negative 
usage in Livy 5.2.4: ‘‘We may readily believe 
that as regards syntax the cultured ancient gave 
the psychological the right of way over the logical 
more frequently than does the educated man of 
today.”’ 

5 Thirteen Sat. of Juv.3 (London, 1880-81) 240. 

6 Ed. and trans. of Juv. (New York, 1882) 1.180. 

7 E.g., Prop. 2.29.26; Pseudo-Quint. Decl. Mai. 
5.8, 5.17; Serv. ad Aen. 7.691. 


WORDS TO LIVE BY 
“Here is the beginning of philosophy: a 
recognition of the conflicts between man, a 
search for their cause, a condemnation of 
mere opinion . . . and the DISCOVERY OF 
A STANDARD OF JUDGMENT.” 
Epictetus: Discourses. (Time, Jan. 10, 
1955) (From the series: ‘‘Great Ideas of 
Western Man,’’ sponsored by the Container 
Corporation of America.) 
JFL 
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MYTHS (rom page 278) 


NOoTES 

1 Ancient Near Eastern Texts. Pritchard, 
James B. ed. (Princeton, 1950) 60-67. The Baby- 
lonian Epic of Creation. Langdon, S. trans. (Ox- 
ford, 1923) 67-175. 

2 Thorkild Jacobsen says, ‘“‘There can be little 
doubt that the myth [Enuma Elish] in its original 
form centered around Enlil’’ instead of Marduk. 

3Cf. Cornford, F. M., ‘‘A Ritual Basis for 
Hesiod’s Theogony”’ in ‘‘The Unwritten Philoso- 
phy’’ (Cambridge 1950) 100. 

4 Op. cit., 97. 

5 Op. cit., 115. 

6 For full discussion of the dragon combat, v. 
Gaster, T. H., ‘‘Thespis’’ (Henry Schuman, New 
York, 1950) 140-51. 

7 The Gilgamesh Epic. Near Eastern Texts. 
Pritchard, J. B., 96. 

8 Frazer, J. G., “Folk-lore in the Old Testa- 
ment.’’ (MacMillan, 1923) 32f. 

® Yahweh is declared to be high over all gods; 
and gods of neighboring nations are mentioned 
by name, but there is no suggestion that he has 
descended from other gods or has been in any 
way derived. Archaeology has been showing re- 
cently the close connections between Hebrews 
and Hurrians (called Horites in the Old Testa- 
ment) who were settled north west of Nineveh. 
From them Hebrews derived certain manners 
and customs, but rejected their theogony, con- 
sisting of a sequence of three gods. This se- 
quence was evidently accepted by the Hittites, 
under the names, Anu (heaven), Kumarbi, 
Weather god; and by Hesiod as Ouranos, Kronos, 
Zeus. Anu was emasculated by Kumarbi as was 
Ouranos by Kronos. v. Gurney, O. R., The Hit- 
tites. (Penguin Books) 191 and Barnett, R. D., 
“The Epic of Kumarbi and the Theogony of 
Hesiod”’ Journal of Hellenic Studies. LXV 1945. 
100f. 


10 Ancient Near Eastern Texts. Pritchard, J. B. 
ed. ‘‘The Goddess of Fertility’s Descent and Re- 
turn from the Underworld.’ 107ff. 

11 Lewy, Julius, ‘‘The Sulman Temple in Jeru- 
salem.”’ Journal of Biblical Literature, LIX 519. 
Burrows, M., ‘‘What Mean These Stones?’’ (Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research, 1941), 229. 
Schoff, Wilfred H. ed., “The Song of Songs. A 
Symposium," especially Meek, T. J., ‘‘The Song 
of Songs as a Fertility Cult’? (Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, 1924). 

12 W. F. Albright rejects the idea of the consort- 
goddess, and considers Anath-Yahu an hypostasis 
of Yahweh. ‘‘From the Stone Age to Christianity’’ 
(Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1940). 286. 

13 Burrows, M., op. cit., 288. 

14 Op. cit., 228. 


CAMWS (from Cover II) 


The Monroe Street (lakefront) Municipal Parking 
Lot (about six blocks from the Congress Hotel) 
charges approximately 60c for 24 hours (after 
which the motorist must move his car or be 
subject to a parking ticket). 

The Grant Park (underground) Municipal Parking 

Lot (four blocks north of the Congress Hotel) 

charges somewhat more for a 24-hour limit. 


CANE MEETING 

THE Classical Association of New Eng- 
land will hold its Forty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing at the Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., 
on March 18 and 19, 1955. Members of the 
Association will be guests of Loomis at 
dinner on Friday evening. The program 
includes the following papers: ‘‘Problems 
of Teaching Latin in a Boston High School,” 
by Mr. John H. Brougham of South Boston 
High School; ‘‘Some Salient Characteristics 
of the Propertian Subjective Erotic Elegy,” 
by Dr. William M. Calder III of Harvard 
University; ‘‘Greek Public Doctors,’’ by 
Prof. Louis Cohn-Haft of Smith College; 
“Art, Letters, and Life,’’ by Prof. Herbert 
N. Couch of Brown University; ‘‘Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions at Bowdoin,’’ by Prof. 
Sterling Dow of Harvard University; ‘‘Lu- 
cretius’ Magna Mater Passage,’’ by Prof. 
Peter Elder of Harvard University; ‘‘Greece 
and Its Island in 1954,’’ by Prof. Elizabeth 
C. Evans of Connecticut College; ‘‘Gal- 
lienus, Defender of Empire,’’ by Dr. Kevin 
Herbert of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H.; 
“First New England Latin Workshop,” by 
Prof. Van L. Johnson of Tufts College; 
“Dryden’s Essay on Virgil: A Reappraisal,” 
by Rev. Martin E. Ryan, S.J. of Shadow- 
brook; ‘‘My Week in the Vergil Territory,” 
by Miss Maureen Shugrue of Thomaston, 
Conn., High School. Further information 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Association, Prof. Claude W. Barlow, Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. 


"CANE", Eastern Massachusetts 

THE FORTY-EIGHTH Annual Joint Meeting of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England and 
the Classical Club of Greater Boston was 
held at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
on Saturday, February 12, 1955 at 10:15 A.M. 
The program as follows: A Word of Wel- 
come, Professor William F. Wyatt, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Classical Club; ‘‘Thoughts 
in Stone,’’ Professor Arthur Stanley Pease, 
Emeritus, Harvard University; ‘‘The Zeit- 
geist as Translator: Aeneid IV, 1-5,’ Mrs. 
Thalia Phillies Howe, Buckingham School; 
‘‘Contemporary Landmarks on an Old Fron- 
tier,"”’ Mr. Austin M. Lashbrook, Newton 
High School; ‘‘Unknown Masterpieces of 
Ancient Art,’’ Professor George Hanfmann, 
Harvard University. 


Members are to make their own hotel reservations directly with the hotel of their choice. 
In writing to the Congress Hotel (Chicago 5, Illinois), they should state that they are 
attending the convention of the CAMWS and that they want the flat rate in question to apply. 
Persons asking for dormitory space should list the names of those who will occupy the room. 
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for FASTER READING and BETTER READING habits 


* FAMILIAR FABLES for first and second year 

* USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, complete stories 

* JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE, complete 

* ULYSSES, complete (Self-correcting) 

* GALLIC WAR, complete, Books One and Two 

* FIRST INVASION OF BRITAIN 

* FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD ORATIONS, complete 


Send for complete listing of records and filmstrips. 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


Created by: Richord H. Walker, Director, Latin Workshop, Teachers College, Columbia. 


| | History of Rome 
For College Courses ° to 565 A. D. 


in Roman History e fourth edition 


* By ARTHUR E. R. BOAK 


This book surveys the course of Roman political and cultural history from the earliest times 
to the close of the reign of Justinian. 


@ contains much rewritten material in the chapters dealing 
with the period 284 to 565 A.D. 
Features of @ presents the results of recent research involving new in- 


terpretations of early Italian cultures 


the fourth edition @ tokes into account new evidence and theories regarding the 


origins, evolution and decline of Roman civilization 
® includes additions to the list of suggested readings 
All these changes bring the text abreast of the results of recent research, particularly on the 
early stages of Roman history and the transition from the Roman Empire to the mediaeval 
Germanic states of western Europe and to the Byzantine Empire. Ready in the spring. 
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60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Latin and the Romans 
New Edition 
Book I and Book II —two popular texts which 


teach Latin as English is taught with emphasis on 


reading for meaning. The stimulating approach BY JENKINS 
and the continuous appeal to student interests en- AND WAGENER 


liven study. Here are descriptions of our legacies 


from the Romans, both in language and in culture, 
which give Latin study a definite relation to today. The essential grammar 
and vocabulary are taught, Write for descriptive material. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Home Office: Boston 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 


Help more students get more 
out of 


by John F. Gummere and Annabel Horn 
USING LATIN | ° USING LATIN 11 ° USING LATIN I11 


Attainment Tests Attainment Tests Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook Teacher’s Guidebook Teacher’s Guidebook 
both available this spring 
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Fence” Scott, Foresman and Company 
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